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Editorial Notes 


The Gandhi Peace Foundation 


The project of the Gandhi Peace Foundation has advanced one 
step further since the publication of the Statement, in our January 
number, embodying the objectives and functions of the Foundation with 
relevant elucidations. The Committee of the Foundation has drawn up and 
adopted an elastic and simple Outline Constitution to fulfil the objectives 
and carry out the functions as set forth in the Statement. The language 
and wording of the Constitution are now being touched up and it will 
be published in its final form within two or three weeks. Its full text 
will appear in our next number. 


Some of the salient features of the Constitution may, however, be 
indicated at once. The Constitution provides for four categories oi 
members : Foundation Members, who will constitute the Governing Body 
in charge of policies and administration ; Foundation Fellows, from 
among whom will be set up the Research Council ; Associate Members, 
who will form the broad base of the Foundation ; and Life Members, 
to be enrolled later as the Foundation grows and develops. 


It has also been decided that the Foundation will be an Inter- 
national Association with Headquarters in New Delhi and that a nucleus 
of Research and Studies should be started without delay by utilising the 
Gandhi National Memorial Museum with its Library in New Delhi. 


The Governing Body of the Foundation will have as its Chairman 
§ri. R.R. Diwakar, who is also the Chairman of the Gandhi Smarak 
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Nidhi ; and Sri. G. Ramachandran, the Secretary of the Nidhi, will be Hen 
its Member-Secretary. 


wa 
Our readers will no doubt look out for the full text of the Consti- cn 
tution in the next issue of Gandhi Marg. mel 
Gai 
We 
on 
The Sarvodaya Sammelan at Ajmer pone 
The All-India Sarvodaya Sammelan is the annual conference of his 

Gandhian constructive workers, at which they come together in the pre- 
sence of Maharsi Vinoba. This year the Sammelan assembled in Ajmer, - 
in Rajasthan, in the last week of February. The number of delegates 
was about 7,000 and the number of those who attended was perhaps more = 
than 50,000. ” 
G 

The most remarkable feature of the Sammelan was that such a 

vast number of people came together for three days consecutively to give 
careful thought and attention to non-political and social and moral issues: G 
of the highest importance in the India of today. There was astonishing * 
discipline and voluntary good conduct among the big crowds at the “ 


Sammelan. The attendance of village women was perhaps larger than at 
any conference in recent times in India. Maharsi Vinoba was the lumi- 
nous focus of reverential attention and every time he spoke he touched 
the intellect of the people as much as their hearts. The Sammelan was 
also a great congress of Indian youth, because younger people took 
vital and important part in all the deliberations. 


The major issue before the Sammelan was the Sdnti-Send, or the 
Peace Army. Nearly a thousand Sdnti-Sainiks, or Peace Soldiers, parti- 
cipated in an impressive and disciplined rally and marched nearly ten miles 
with the Maharsi as he left Ajmer on his walking pilgrimage at the end 
of the Conference. The Ajmer Sarvodaya Sammelan may well go down 
in history as the big starting point of the Sdnti-Send in India 


The attendence of nearly 7,000 Gandhian workers and nearly 50,000 
visitors, the active leadership of youth, the innumerable group meetings 
discussing the programs of Sdnti-Send and Gradmdan and above all the 
supremely gentle but dynamic presence of Maharsi Vinoba combined to 
strengthen the roots and fibres of Gandhi’s life and teachings in the hearts 
of the people as nothing else in India since the passing away of the 
Master. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Henry S.L. Polak 


Soon after Reginald Reynolds, Henry S.L. Polak has now passed 
away. Polak was one of the closest and life-long friends of Mahatma 
Gandhi. Among those who stood by Gandhi in the satydgraha move- 
ment in South Africa, Polak was one of the bravest and most loyal. 
Gandhi himself wrote about him: ‘Mr Polak’s candour drew me to him. 
We got to know each other. We seemed to hold closely similar views 
on the essential things of life. He liked the simple life. He had a 
wonderful faculty of translating into practice anything that appealed to 
his intellect.’ 


Innumerable hearts in India will go out to Mrs Millie Polak, the 
brave and good woman who valiantly helped her husband to remain 
true to non-violence throughout his life. She will be long remembered 
also as the author of one of the finest little books on Gandhi—Mr 
Gandhi, the Man, published in 1931. 


We have now lost another outstanding English collaborator of 
Gandhi. India will long cherish the memory of Polak. The best 
tribute we can pay to his memory is to strengthen the links of goodwill 
and understanding between India and England. 
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The meaning of the Steadfast Wisdom has been fully explained.? In the : 

three verses which follow a persuasive description of its implications is is 

given. In the first verse the description is psychological. ~ 

Duhkesu anudvignamanah sukhesu vigatasprhah, &., 

Vitaragabhayakrodhah sthitadhir munirucyate. p Cée 

it 

A. person is described as possessing a steady mind when sorrow does T 

not disturb him nor happiness elate him, who neither fears nor hates any- 5 

thing he does not like. pe 

The pivotal word ‘ucyate’ is present here also, but no comment is 
called for as the interpretation has already been given. We have been told 

of the need to root out all desires. This is not an easy thing to do. There- , 

fore this verse speaks of the less difficult attributes of the Steadfast 
Wisdom. One should not allow the heart to be perturbed by unpleasant- 

ness and sorrow. To be perturbed means to be frightened, to be irritated . 


or to be overcome with anxiety. This meaning is inherent in the word, 
‘udvega’: ‘ut’ means ‘up’ and ‘vega’ means ‘movement’. One should avoid 
the plight of oxen going uphill, the straining, the suffering. Sorrow must 
be borne with patience. It must not force us to our knees. Joy, like grief, 
must be faced cautiously. Men do not want grief to come to them nor do : 
they forget themselves easily when it is upon them. It can be borne with 
patience. But men do want happiness. When they are happy they easily 
forget themselves. Therefore happiness is dangerous. The craving for 
happiness is the result of an erroneous idea of happiness. It is wise to care- 
fully restrain the heart when happiness comes. Patience is demanded at 
the approach of sorrow, restraint at the approach of happiness. One 








1. Translated from the original Hindi by Lila Ray. 
2. See Gandhi Marg, January 1959, pp. 11-17. 
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THE STEADFAST WISDOM 


must check oneself to avoid entanglement. When an ox goes uphill it 
begins torun. Our feelings tend to run ina similar fashion when we are 
happy. And they must be he held back for the same reasons. This is not 
too difficult. It is easy compared to the rooting out of desire entirely. 
Here we are referring to desire in both its aspects, the aspect which yearns 
for happiness and the aspect which shuns unhappiness. Both must be con- 
trolled. 


Desire has two aspects and three consequences: hunger, anger, 
and fear. Hunger arises from attachment, the feeling of dependence, 
of reciprocation. Anger arises from the feeling of deprivation, of antago- 
nism, enforced detachment. Fear is a part of anger, being intensified 
aversion. There is a very special attachment, the attachment to life itself, 
the desire to live. This desire is strongly rooted in our hearts. Fear and 
anger are therefore thought of as separate emotions. Fear is born when 
our desire to live is assailed. This is a feeling that is instinctive in all crea- 
tures. When life is threatened with destruction it wakens. Unjust and 
tyrannical people take advantage of this feeling in many ways. They 
terrorise men to make them slaves. The prop of their power is this fear ; 
it is more effective than cannon and guns and other weapons of war. 
Therefore it is necessary to make a special, separate effort, to undertake a 
specific sadhana, to eliminate this fear just as a special, separate effort is 
required to eliminate hunger and anger. When these three, hunger, anger 
and fear, have been destroyed, wisdom can grow steady and become 
stable. These emotions attack the intelligence, the buddhi, and disturb it. 
It is for this reason that we are advised to do away with them. The psycho- 
logical attributes of the Steadfast Wisdom are thus described in this verse. 
In the verse which follows we are told the manner in which self-restraint 
can actually be practised in our work, karma yoga. 


Yah sarvatra anabhisnehas tattatpradpya Subhasubham, 
Nabhinandati na dvesti tasya prajiia pratisthitd. 


His mind is steady who is free of attachment, who is not pleasurably ex- 
cited by advantageous gains nor moved to hatred by disadvantageous losses. 
The feelings should not be allowed to cling to anything. Do not set your 
heart on anything. Do not let it fasten itself on anything or build for itself 
ahome. A man’s heart is usually set on something. For one it will be 
books, for another agriculture. In the preceding verse we are admonished 
not to grieve when losses come to us nor to exult over our gains. In this 
verse an easier method is shown to us. We have not been told not to take 
pleasure in happiness. We have only been told not to let it overwhelm us 
to the point of self-forgetfulness, not to exult in it, not to congratulate 
ourselves overmuch. Take pleasure in happiness by all means but do not 
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clap your hands and shout aloud. It is nice when a child is born. Be pleas- 
ed but do not distribute sweetmeats. It is nice to get married. There is no 
objection whatsoever. But do not engage a band. Is there no more than 
this here ? Similarly one feels badly when bad things happen. There is 
nothing wrong in that. Feel badly. But do not give way to remorse or 
grief. Do not allow it to affect your mind. Deep emotional disturbance 
often leaves its mark on the mind. The mind must be kept secure, the in- 
telligence unobstructed. Canakya said, ‘If I must lose everything I shall 
accept the loss. But let my mind remain unaffected.’ It is thus that a 
karma yogi conducts himself in practical affairs. Nor is it difficult to do 
this if there is any depth at all to the feelings. No effort to control a man’s 
feelings will be of any avail whatsoever if they are no deeper than a 
monkey’s. Monkeys chatter when they are happy and grind their teeth 
when they are angry. Let us not be like them. If your feelings are at all 
deep this method of controlling them will not be difficult. 


To make the idea of control more explicit the example of a tortoise 
is cited in the next verse. 


Yada samharate cdyam kirmdngdniva sarvasah, 
Indriyani indriyarthebhyas tasya prajida pratisthitd. 


As a tortoise draws his limbs within his shell at the first sign of danger, 


man protects the tranquility of his mind by withdrawing his senses from 
worldly objects. 


Pull your senses away from worldly things the way a tortoise pulls 
its appendages into its shell at the first indication of danger. At other 
times it puts them out and moves about. A man also, when he finds him- 
self in a dangerous situation, should withdraw into himself and thus 
shield his senses. At other times, when they can be used to his benefit, he 
can release his senses and let them move about. This methed is an even 
easier one. Come away from a place that seems dangerous to you. Let 
your senses range freely when there is no apprehension of danger. What 
can be simpler ? Even an animal understands it. That is why a tortoise is 
chosen to illustrate it. The Gita argues that if evena creature like the 
tortoise can protect itself in this manner can a man not do so. 


As here described this appears easy but it is, for us, difficult. It 
depends upon habit formation. If a small child is trained in this way from 
the beginning the teaching of the Gita becomes a part of his nature, a part 
of him. It is merely a matter of habit. Some think that the teaching of the 
Gita goes against nature. That is not at all the case. The natural tastes of 
asmall child are pure. We force him to develop a liking for many things 
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THE STEADFAST WISDOM 


by making him sample them. We inculcate in him artificial and unnatural 
tastes. Things which are naturally pleasing to a small child are to be pre- 
ferred, says the Gita. Dothem. We spoil the tastes of children by giving 
them wrong training from the beginning. This has to be corrected later by 
contradictory instruction. It seems difficult to control our senses only 
because they have been corrupted in the first instance by bad teaching. If 
good habits are formed from the start the regulation of our senses becomes 
easy. ‘The nature of my senses is such’, writes Jiadnadeva, ‘that my eyes 
do not turn to see what should not be seen, nor my ears turn to hear what 
should not be heard’. Why should this seem difficult ? If I see a fire burn- 
ing must I put my hand in it ? If, for any reason, it becomes necessary for 
me to put my hand in it I shall think a long time about doing so first and 
prepare myself. When we know for certain where danger lies our senses 
refuse to approach it of their own accord. Normally it should appear very 
difficult to make our senses move about freely in a dangerous place. Bad 
instruction has given rise to the opposite state of affairs. The unnatural 
and difficult seem to us simple and natural. What can the Gita do about 
it? The Gita has shown us a way which, from its point of view, is easy even 
for a child to follow. There can be no doubt that, given normal and 
natural social conditions, the conquest of the senses within its fold ought 
not to be difficult. 


Two methods of sense control are commonly recommended, 
restraint or sublimation and repression or suppression. Let us consider 
both of them. The senses can be suppressed only for short periods of 
time. To master them requires a lifelong effort, a discipline comprising 
the whole of life. Suppose, for instance, I like to eat sweets. It is not 
wrong to eat sweets. But to indulge my craving to excess is bad. 
Therefore I stop eating them entirely for a time. The need for my doing 
so is the need to establish a habit, to form my own nature in a way that 
will enable me to control my own tastes. To establish my control, to 
assert my mastery, I suppress my senses for atime. It is not a sin to 
eat sweets. It may even, ina certain state of health, become necessary 
to eat them. But in order to maintain my control over my pleasure in 
eating sweets I discontinue eating them totally for a time. Afterwards I 
resume eating them but cautiously, in due measure. This is what I mean 
by self-control. Another example is silence. Silence is adopted for a 
fixed length of time in order to facilitate sadhand. Sweet speech is a 
permanent device. Similarly, fasting is an occasional practice while 
moderate eating is a permanent one. People can be judged from these 
things. A Gujarati proverb runs, ‘Men are tested at the dining table and 
in bed’. All the weaknesses of human nature are revealed when men sit 
down to dine or take to bed with some illness. It is easier to overeat and 
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even to fast than it is for men to habitually limit the amount of 
food they take. They prefer the extremes to the formation of the 
habit of moderation. The formation of the habit of moderation is more 
difficult for them than taking the consequences of going to extremes, 
Self-control means holding the senses to the way of moderation. In 
order to maintain that control the senses have, on occasion, to be 
forced to the extreme of repression. The value of repression is 
obvious but it is not something that is practised daily. 


Repression is occasional and control permanent. The difference 
between the two which we have pointed out here is a difference of degree, 
of intensity, resulting from an inner condition. Viewed objectively it 
will be seen that repression, like control, can have a permanent effect. 
Fasting is, as we have said, occasional while moderate eating is a daily 
habit. But suppose a person develops the habit of having his meals at a 
fixed time every day. Such a habit is beneficial. He will not eat any- 
thing offered to him at any other time. This is repression but, obviously, 
it is a permanent, not an occasional, condition. The same is true with 
regard to silence. Ordinarily silence is a temporary condition but 
occasions to withold speech, repress the urge to say something, occur 
daily. Not to say what we feel like saying, not to give the answer we 
wish to give, to people who speak to us is often necessary. We are, in 
fact, forced to practise both control and repression every single day. The 
difference between them, therefore, is merely a difference of degree. They 
are actually the same. They have a common factor—the discipline of the 
self. Once this difference, the difference between control and repression, 
is understood we can forget it. But the word for repression, ‘nigraha’, 
needs further elucidation. There is no suggestion of compulsion in it, is 
there 2? One suspects there is. But the phrase ‘suppression of the senses’ 
was not intended to mean compulsion. Meaning does not adhere 
unalterably to a word. Many derive their meaning from the manner in 
which they are used. 


The description of the chief characteristics of the Steadfast Wisdom 
and its three subsidiary attributes is now complete. In the following 
verses the simpler means of controlling the senses is explained in greater 
detail. The Gitd considers this control so important that it refers to it 
again and again. The theological and scientific aspects of this must both 
be discussed in detail. Science answers the interrogative ‘How ?’ and 
theology answers the interrogative ‘Why ?’. How we can master our senses 
and why we should do so, that is to say, in what manner this mastery is 
related to the Steadfast Wisdom we shall consider in the next issue. 
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Gandhi and the 
Communist Party 


HIREN MUKERJEE 


The title of this article, which is being written at the editor’s kind 
request,! is perhaps a little misleading. The Communist Party has nothing 
so crude as a ‘line’ on Gandhi, though of course it has, from time to time, 
made its own evaluation of his policies and programs, and Communists, 
generally speaking, have a common understanding of his role in our 
history. These lines are being written by one who was at one time very 
nearly a Gandhi devotee but broke away when he found in Communism, 
rightly or wrongly, the only real answer to society’s ills. 


Since the personal equation cannot be entirely discounted, there 
must be a difference in the response to Gandhi’s life and work as between 
those in the Communist Party (or in other political organisations) who 
have experienced the exhilarations and disillusionments of the Gandhi era 
and those who have not. Evenso, Gandhi spanned so magnificently a 
whole historical epoch that, at a time of acute political controversy, Indian 
Communists in the early “forties did not hesitate to hail him as the 
‘Father of the Nation’. Basic differences notwithstanding, we study him, 
critically but with reverence, and while we cannot accept some of the 
solemn claptrap uttered about him and his achievement, we cherish him 
as the man who, more than any other, rooted himself, so to speak, in the 
life of his people and changed the very air of Indian politics. 


Even before there was a properly organised and effective Communist 
Party in India, Gandhi had come to be the leader, and the symbol of 


1. This is the first of a series of articles on the theme of ‘Gandhi and the Political 
Parties of India’, which Gandhi Marg will publish in successive numbers during the 
current year.—Editor. 
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India’s struggle for freedom. The Soviet Revolution of 1917, however, 
had affected strongly the climate of world politics, and in spite of India’s 
reactionaries and Britain’s policemen, the ideas of Communism were 
growing, inevitably, out of conditions in the country. This was by no 
means unknown to Gandhi; a Communist document circulated at the 
Ahmedabad session of the Congress (December 1921) called for a move- 
ment ‘backed by the irresistible strength of the entire population con- 
sciously fighting for their material interests’.2 Like the character in 
Moliere, doubtless indeliberately, who wanted to embrace a rival in order 
to be the better able to crush him, Gandhi often in his career spoke of 
being a better socialist or Communist than those who wore the label. 
Perhaps it will be fairer to say that Gandhi made an honest effort, first 
with his heart and later—when in jail, at an advanced age, he read Marx’s 
Capital— also with his head, to find out the truth about this, to him, new- 
fangled but world-shattering idea. He met and talked to Communists, 
and found in them and their notions some attractive traits but more that 
were repellent. He even sometimes thought of Communism in terms of 
‘red ruin’. This was not, of course, all that he thought and saw of 
Communism, but the observation was not untypical of his mind. Several 
recent articles in Gandhi Marg, by people so disparate as Lord Birdwood 
and Homer A. Jack, have indeed sought, with an undercurrent of rejoic- 
ing, to stress this thing. 


It should, therefore, occasion no surprise that Indian Communists 
from time to time have reacted sharply and very critically to Gandhi’s 
thought, and even more, his action. Once even Jawaharlal Nehru 
wondered at the ‘extraordinary paradox’ of Gandhi, ‘with all his passion for 
non-violence’, favouring ‘a political and social structure which is wholly 
based on violence and coercion’.* 


If Communists have sometimes, as is alleged, been impolite, and 
if their words and deeds were seldom free from exaggerations and eccen- 
tricities, surely it is part of fairness to recognise what does not require 
much psychological insight to understand, namely, that they were driven 
by the venomous hostility they encountered almost everywhere into a 
posture of crusading militancy which naturally gave rise to certain aberra- 
tions. It is a pity, though not a surprise to Communists, that it is 
precisely the so-called Gandhians who often betray a lack of the capacity 
for such fairness. 


With some of us, our respect for Gandhi is deeper than most 


2. Quoted in R. Palme Dutt, India Today, Bombay, 1947, pp. 285-86. 
3. Harijan, January 1940. 
4. Jawaharlal Nehru, Towards Freedom, New York, 1941, pp. 318-19. 
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GANDHI AND THE COMMUNIST PARTY 


Gandhians can imagine, but in spite of all that respect, there are chasms 
that separate us from the great man—chasms that are sheer dishonesty 
to hide. It is neither perversity nor an immoral (or amoral) predilection 
for strife and violence that makes us see in social evolution the conflict 
of classes—a fact of life which we did not invent and surely do not relish. 
Gandhi’s thought presupposes, however, on the. basis of no known evi- 
dence or tenable social prognostication, the possibility of a Rama Rajya, 
where there is, by some miracle, an ‘automatic equilibrium’> of all dis- 
cordant interests. We are often stigmatised as un-Indian because we 
hold, not as a faith but on an analysis of facts, that industrialisation is 
now, as it has always been, the one hope of the masses who everywhere in 
the wide world are still poor. This is not to say that everything is right 
with industrial society as we know it; on the contrary, much of it is 
wrong and must be set right. But we aver—and this is as absolute an 
averment as can be—that we must not dream ourselves into the myth of 
a Rama Rajya which never existed. Except in lucky pockets, so to speak, 
the living conditions of the human race down to our own times have 
been nearly unspeakable ; they are so still with two-thirds of the world. 
Gandhi, however, thought that a lower level of national well-being was a 
necessary prerequisite for a higher standard of spiritual living. ‘Every 
time I get into a railway train or use a motor’, he wrote in Hind Svardj, 
whose formulations were never repudiated or even intelligibly modified, 
‘I know I am doing violence to my sense of what is right’. And so he 
came to speak of ‘cottage industries’, ‘bread labour’ (which everyone must 
practise) and ‘nature cure’ as essential items in his program for the 
people. Sometimes in his conduct he seemed to relent in his view, but 
he never agreed that the merits of machine civilisation far outweighed its 
defects and that it was neither right nor feasible to have a throw-back to 
the pre-industrial age. And so people claiming to be legatees of his 
thought, like Vinoba Bhave and Jayaprakash Narayan, speak of a higher 
standard of living as a new fetish and recall, as Narayan did before an 
international audience in Rangoon, that our aim is ‘deliverance, whether 
we call it nirvana or moksa—deliverance from the limitations of time and 
space, from the limitations of life and death, from bondage’. It sounds, 
no doubt, vaguely magnificent, but in terms of our people’s problems, 
which no mere glimpses of a higher morality can resolve, rather hollow 
and deceptive too. 


If Gandhi was no more than a mere thinker who dreamt dreams and 
saw visions, there would have been no reason for us to join issue with his 
ideas. He would in that case have been remembered, with love and res- 





5. T.K. Unnithan, Gandhi and Free India, Bombay, 1956, p. 230. 
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pect, as another of those beautiful and ineffectual angels who are fallen 
from time to time amongst men. But he was a maker of men and of 
events—a stupendous individual, of the Indian earth, earthy, and with ex- 
traordinary reserves of strength and character. Even so, the Communists 
affirmed, he was not, for he could not be, above class and indifferent to 
class interests in society ; he was not working, even as the protagonist of 
the moral concept ef non-violence, in a social vacuum. He had his class 
links, and an outlook which could not transcend the class limitations he 
had taken for granted. And so it appeared to Communists that while it 
must be silly to assert (as we sometimes in our zeal and ignorance perhaps 
did) that Gandhi acted as the conscious and willing tool of the bourgeoisie, 
it would be fatuous to ignore the vital fact that over and over again in his 
career, what Gandhi with his stress on ‘the beauty of compromise’ wanted 
—namely, an honourable settlement in the struggle with the British, which 
would satisfy some of the country’s hopes and keep off intemperate popu- 
lar outbursts—coincided with the desire of the bourgeoisie for a limited 
effort, for limited economic and political gains, and even more, for avoi- 
dance of all possibility of revolution with its incalculable socio-economic 
consequences. Over and over again it was seen that the bourgeoisie, includ- 
ing its ‘moderate’ sections who fought shy even of the Congress, knew that 
Gandhi alone could ride the storm of popular convulsion which they 
themselves were pitifully incapable of controlling. From Chauri-Chaura 
(1922) when he called off a developing struggle, to the mutiny in the 
‘Royal Indian Navy’ (1946), it was found, over and over again, that it was 
he alone, with his incomparable standing with the masses, his selflessness 
and nobility of character, his uncanny possession of the key, which tim- 
orous politicians never had, to the people’s hearts, who could avert revolu- 
tion, and yet, basing himself on the strength derived from the masses, 
drive a successful bargain with imperialism. 


Renan once said that when Fate could not destroy a great man it 
sent him disciples in revenge. Repeating by rote words like ‘truth’ and 
‘non-violence’, whose real majesty they too often violate, they seek gene- 
rally to capitalise for their own gain Gandhi's credit for having achieved, 
virtually alone and by his own patented methods, the independence of 
India. This ascription alone to Gandhi and his movement of credit for 
Indian freedom is, if the truth is to be told, nearly unmitigated menda- 
city. In India’s house there are many mansions, and in our national move- 
ment there have been many strands. No one man in the history of India 
struggling to be free has played as large a part as Mahatma Gandhi, but 
he did not work on virgin soil and he did not work alone. This is not the 
place to recount the landmarks of that struggle, a struggle in which, at 
one end, people who never swore by non-violence, like revolutionary 
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‘terrorists’ and the war-time ‘Indian National Army’, and at the other 
end, the working people in factories and fields, have played a prominent 
and often independent (of Gandhi and Gandhism) role. Indeed, it might 
quite plausibly be argued that the history of our struggle for freedom 
repeatedly shows that the people’s deviations from the rigid rails of 
satyagraha, rather than satydagraha itself, put fear in the alien administra- 
tion and, at a certain stage, made its continuance impossible. This is not 
to deny the proved role of satydgraha (and this is Gandhi’s unique contri- 
bution) as a massive mobilising factor in patriotic endeavour ; but to claim 
satydgraha’s exclusive potency in the fight for India’s freedom is unhisto- 
rical and untrue. 


In spite of Gandhi, to whom the independence which came in 
August 1947 brought no glow in the heart, his disciples have claimed 
credit for Gandhi and for Britain, the generous giver, for the achievement 
of independence ‘with such little bloodshed and violence’. That India: had 
not to pay much of a price for her freedom is, however, a myth, however 
sedulously it might be propagated. Apart from our martyrs, unwedded to 
non-violence, the process of the transfer of power to deliberately divided 
India implied, before and after the event, and as an inevitable concomi- 
tant thereof, an amount of human suffering which, in quantity or in 
quality, is hardly less than the suffering involved in perhaps any of his- 
tory’s great revolutions. The second thing to remember is that, unlike as 
in such revolutions, the suffering borne by the people of India and 
Pakistan, before and after the constitution of the two States, was at bot- 
tom senseless and no spur at all to great endeavour. It was a form of 
massive suffering which numbs body and soul and does not release, in the 
very suffering of it, heightening qualities of character. It was as if we 
purchased our partitioned freedom with coin that was ethically counter- 
feit, and so it is that even yet our people do not feel sufficiently the glow 
of that freedom. The manner in which we won our freedom —and it sad- 
dened, most of all, the great Gandhi—has left an unwanted stamp on all 
that has followed so far. 


Communists, however, must not be thought of as belittling Gandhi's 
achievements, both in regard to the country’s freedom and to tasks of 
social reconstruction. Ours is a hoary country, our problems are enor- 
mous and complicated ; social and religious complexes constitute a back- 
log of history that cannot be easily cleared. And Gandhi was at the same 
time conservative as well as revolutionary. Often he stopped short, 
perhaps because he was supremely preoccupied with the problem of 
avoiding violence.® 


6. Ibid., passim. 
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One might now turn to the unending issue of ‘ends and means’,’ it 
being assumed that Communists care only for the ends and are readily 
unscrupulous about means, while Gandhi lays stress only on the means 
which being right are bound to lead to the right results. The position, 
however, is not so simple as it is here posed. It is certainly conceded by 
Communists that the problem of means is a very serious matter, that 
much avoidable suffering and failure has been caused, especially during 
and after revolutions, by lack of proper care for it, that our whole atten- 
tion might be given to finding the most immediately effective means with 
the result that, the ends being distant, the means might themselves turn 
out to be such as would damage or even wreck the ends originally sought. 
Communists, however, are sure that the tasks of revolution are not, and 
cannot be, of such a nature that in performing them one has to strip one- 
self of moral scruple ; on the contrary, they demand what is in reality 
moral conduct. But they believe, on the evidence of social history, that 
there is no fool-proof moral road, that one must choose a course of action 
which would, on balance, produce more good than evil, and that a moral 
choice of this kind, difficult no doubt, has got to be made. Communists 
recall that while it is surely a good rule not to inflict pain, sometimes 
serious operations involving suffering become necessary and desirable. 
Wars are not happy things and they are certainly painful—but they have 
been fought for just causes also, as in the case of the wars of liberation, 
which have not ended yet, as Algeria testifies. Revolutions have meant 
suffering and ‘terror’, but in the classic instances of 1789 and 1917 and 
1949, they show how even ‘terror’, by no means a pleasant thing in itself, 
has been, in certain special contexts, necessary in the interests of huma- 
nity and to that extent just. Gandhi claimed to be consistent over the ‘ends 
and means’ issue, but he often failed to justify himself. To Jews under the 
heel of Hitler and to Czechoslovakia overrun by fascist forces he gave 
advice—non-resistance—which proved to be a waste of breath. Even his 
faithful friend, Kallenbach, himself a German Jew, could not accept the 
position which Gandhi from his Indian distance had taken up; and in 
India, his meanderings during 1940-45 on the issue of the Congress sup- 
port to the war effort showed how a rigid adherence to formularies did 
not take one too far. 


Gandhi was too big a man, however, not to know that moral 
suasion, however good it was, could not by itself bring about basic social 
change. ‘I have no influence’, he once wrote 8, ‘to direct people’s energy 
in a channel in which they have no interest’. He also knew that his 


7. John Lewis, Marxism and the Open Mind, London, 1957, pp. 112 et seqq. 
8. Harijan, 26 July 1942. 
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GANDHI AND THE COMMUNIST PARTY 


movements had props that were not quite good enough. ‘I am quite of 
your opinion’, he wrote to Jawaharlal Nehru on 1 April 1928, ‘that some 
day we shal! have to start an intensive movement without the rich people 
and without the vocal educated class’.* Such a movement, unfortunate- 
ly, he never could bring himself to start, not even in 1945-46, when with 
no more than a slight risk to his fixation about non-violence, he could 
have summoned and led a magnificent upsurge. 


One might be permitted to say that if only Gandhi had a certain 
detachment and could appreciate the problems of his people in the setting 
of a world society, whose social and economic imperatives were to him 
unfamiliar and unpleasant, he could perhaps have shown the country the 
way it should traverse. That was a task which Sun Yat-sen did, but 
Gandhi, with his many-splendoured personality, did not. 


Who is there in history, however, who has fulfilled every expecta- 
tion ? And from Gandhi we have got so much that, for all our differences, 
we must be grateful. This, in spite of the fact that the man, to whose 
name India has resounded more than to any other in a thousand years, 
loved the toiling masses no doubt, but never really thought them adult 
enough for purposes of social struggle. 


The answers which Gandhian ideas give to our problems—of 
poverty, of the land, of industrial advance—command respect but are not, 
except in isolation, effective. All the gifts evoked by the sarvodaya 
spirit—of land, of whole villages, of poverty, of life itself—illustrate an 
estimable idealism but solve no real problems and do not obviate the 
need of seizure of political power by the people for socio-economic trans- 
formations. Such qualities as tolerance and compassion and desistance 
from evil, can really come into their own after the ground is cleared by 
the people’s own action. In creating the atmosphere for such action, 
Gandhi made a unique contribution, but to such action itself he was 
indifferent and sometimes even hostile. 


Except in beautiful flashes of stress on right conduct, he could not 
show India the way ahead in an uncommonly complicated world. He 
roused our people, however, from the torpor of ages, and gave them a 
new spirit—abhaya, fearlessness, and the courage to fight. Communists, 
who differ from him drastically, salute him sincerely. And there are 
tasks in which Communists and Gandhi's followers can join hands 
together, for we live in times when, if we open a quarrel between the past 
and the present, we might all lose the future. 


9. D.G. Tendulkar, Mahdatmé, VIII, pp. 351-52. 
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Gandhism and the 
Ghana Conference 


HOMER A. JACK 


The All-African People’s Conference, held in Ghana in December 1958, 
was as anticipated in the African world as the Bandung Conference in 
1955 was awaited in Afro-Asia. While all kinds of predictions were 
made about the Accra Conference, few if any persons anticipated that 
the single most debated issue would be the relevance of non-violent 
resistance to rid the African continent of colonialism and racism. What 
follows is a discussion of this debate at the Ghana Conference. 


The All-African Conference was in the tradition of several Pan- 
African congresses held since 1900, but this}:was the first on African soil 
and, as it turned out, the most representative gathering ever held in Africa. 
It was technically called by a number of African political parties, but 
Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana was its inspiration, aided by 
George Padmore, his adviser on African affairs. 


In a four-page leaflet published in advance of the Conference, and 
urging delegates to attend, there was strong emphasis on non-violence. 
For example, one sentence read : ‘This Conference will formulate and 
proclaim our African Personality based on the philosophy of Pan-African 
Socialism as the ideology of the African Non-violent Revolution’. In an- 
other paragraph on the aims and objects of the Conference, it was stated 
that ‘the main purpose of the All-African People’s Conference... will be 
to formulate concrete plans and work out the Gandhian tactics and 
strategy of the African Non-violent Revolution’ in relation to colonialism, 
racialism, and tribalism, including the chieftaincy, 


This call to the Conference sounded more like a positional mani- 
festo resulting from the deliberations of a convention than a preliminary 
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GANDHISM AND THE GHANA CONFERENCE 


invitation, but it is known that on the first anniversary of Ghana’s inde- 
pendence, in March 1958, several African leaders converged on Ghana, 
ostensibly to celebrate this event but also to plan for the Accra Confe- 
rence. For tactical and strategic reasons, it was. probably agreed at 
that time to give a Gandhian emphasis to the proposed Conference. 


The meetings were scheduled to begin in Accra on 5 December 
1958, but the first plenary session was not held until 8 December. The 
intervening days were occupied with the organization of the Conference. 
A Steering Committee took over the functions of the Preparatory Com- 
mission and there were also occasional meetings of heads of delegations. 
At the very first Steering Committee meeting, Mr M. Fouad Galal, 
head of the delegation from the United Arab Republic, raised objections 
to the non-violent emphasis in the call to the Conference. In a closed 
session he reportedly said that their brothers in Algeria were fighting a 
bloody and violent civil war for four years and thus any talk of non- 
violence was an insult to them. He asked that the aim of the Conference 
to formulate a non-violent approach be stricken by the Committee from 
any Conference literature and, in any case, no discussion of the subject 
be placed on the Conference agenda. This sudden and rather unexpected 
challenge by the U.A.R. was met by delegates from the Union of South 
Africa, Kenya and Ghana. The issue became joined and it continued to 
be the most hotly debated subject during the entire Accra Conference. 
In one way or another, the relevance of non-violence was raised every 
day during the Conference and naturally found its way into private dis- 
cussions at the Conference and into many press interpretations. 


In several speeches at the plenary session, direct or oblique re- 
ferences were made to this controversy. For example, Prime Minister 
Nkrumah in his welcoming speech at the opening session said: ‘We have 
pride in our determination to support every form of non-violent action 
which our fellow Africans in colonial territories may find it fit to use in 
the struggle for their legitimate rights and aspirations’. This speech may 
well have been written before the U.A.R. delegate precipitated the 
controversy, but it was known that Nkrumah strongly supported the non- 
violent emphasis. In his autobiography, Ghana, published on the eve of 
his country’s independence in 1957, Nkrumah wrote : ‘At first I could 
not understand how Gandhi’s philosophy of non-violence could possibly 
be effective. It seemed to me to be utterly feeble and without hope of 
success. The solution of the colonial problem, as I saw it at that time, 
lay in armed rebellion. How is it possible, I asked myself, for a revolu- 
tion to succeed without arms and ammunition ? After months of studying 
Gandhi’s policy and watching the effect it had, I began to see that, when 
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backed by strong political organization, it could be the solution to the 
colonial problem.’ 


It can be said that the Egyptians attacked the non-violent position 
during the Conference even more than the Algerians, who were in the 
midst of violence. Ahmed Boumendjel, leader of the Algerian delegation, 
at one point said : ‘If the imperialists will grant freedom through peace- 
ful negotiations, we see no reason why we should resort to violence. 
What is happening in Algeria has happened in China.’ He added that 
delegates to the Conference were divided on the question of violence 
‘because there are two forms of colonialism’. By this cryptic remark he 
may have reflected the common notion that one form of colonialism —the 
French—knew no other language than violence. Dr Omar Fanon, another 
representative from Algeria, told the Conference t at in the fight for 


freedom, the African now had to resort to any available device including 
‘force and violence’. 


Other speakers also commented on the issue during major speeches 
at the plenary sessions. Ali Abdillahi, of the Somali Democratic Party 
in French Somaliland, claimed that the imperialists, with diabolical dis- 
ruptiveness, are ‘anxious for the ideology of Gandhism and non-violence 
and try to show that Communism is coming to dominate Africa. The 
African peoples are not concerned either with Gandhism or Communism.’ 
Dr Gikonyo Kiano of Kenya, representing the Pan-African Freedom 
Movement of East and Central Africa, in a more responsible speech said: 
‘First there is need to proclaim the firm and noble ideological principles 
which guide our freedom struggle. In this respect we believe in the moral 
and mighty power of non-violence, but not in the idea of turning the other 
cheek. We believe in the mighty force of an uncompromising will and 
the readiness to suffer and sacrifice for the ideal of democracy which is 
the goal of our struggle.’ In a message to the Conference, Chief Obafemi 
Awolowo, Prime Minister of Western Nigeria, advocated non-violence : 
‘It should be possible for the Conference to use constitutional, non- 
violent, but constructive and positive methods as its weapons, to work out 
a five-year plan for the attainment of sovereignty’. He was, however, 


speaking mainly about those non-self-governing areas in Africa without 
white settlers. 


It became obvious that there was much misunderstanding of non- 
violent resistance at the Conference. Some delegates were confusing 
non-violence with non-resistance. The latter was unthinkable for African 
nationalists, especially attending a meeting designated to announce the 
final assault against colonialism and racism for the entire continent. At 
one point several delegates, fraternal delegates, and observers who 
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believed strongly in non-violent resistance as a principle, tried to find out 
how all delegates could be made to realize that non-violent techniques 
have been used in South Africa, East Africa, and West Africa with good 
results. Some of those associated with these Gandhian campaigns in 
Africa managed to speak up, but there was really no time for a careful 
delineation of this theme during the Conference itself. 


The Steering Committee early in the Conference decided not to 
make an over-all judgement on the relevance of non-violence and not to 
put it per se on the Conference agenda, but to allow each committee of 
the Conference to discuss the subject whenever it arose. As a matter of 
fact, discussion on the topic arose in most committee sessions, but chiefly 
in the committee dealing with colonialism and racism. 


On several occasions, Mr Tom Mboya of Kenya, chairman of the 
entire Conference, tried to be a moderating influence in the debate. In 
the midpoint of the week-long Conference he held a press conference and 
declared: ‘We do not and will not accept violence as our policy’. He 
added that all statements on strategic methods to gain freedom which 
would offer ‘any realistic approach’ would be accepted by the Conference. 
He said that the interpretation of non-violent strategy depended upon 
conditions in each territory, adding: ‘The Western powers have pledged 
their policy for peace but that does not mean that when the Africans are 
provoked they will not fight’. He said that violent tendencies were 
bound to arise where there were situations in which people were denied 
their rights. To another question, Mboya answered: ‘African leaders 
at this Conference are not pledged to any pacific policies. They are not 
pacifists. If you hit them, they might hit back’. Elsewhere Mboya said : 
‘We believe in non-violence and positive action, but the attitude and 
approach of the colonialists will determine the tactics which must be 
used’. 


The final plenary session of the Conference endorsed the resolution 
on method as initiated by the First Committee on colonialism and 
imperialism. One version was as follows: ‘Recognizing that national 
independence can be gained by peaceful means in territories where 
democratic means are available, it guarantees its support to all forms of 
peaceful action. This support is pledged equally to those who, in order 
to meet the violent means by which they are subjected and exploited, are 
obliged to retaliate.’ A slightly different version appeared in another 
report of this same First Committee: ‘The Conference declares its full 
support to all fighters for freedom in Africa, to all those who resort to 
peaceful means of non-violence and civil disobedience as well as to those 
who are compelled to retaliate against violence to attain national 
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indepentence and freedom for the people. Where such retaliation 
becomes necessary, the Conference condemns all legislation which 
considers those who fight for their independence and freedom as ordinary 
criminals.’ 


This is perhaps the best compromise that could have been expected, 
given the conditions of the Conference: the first time that most of the 
delegates ever came together, the civil war continuing in Algeria, strong 
memories of violence in Kenya, lack of time to discuss the issue care- 
fully, and the lack of a conscious Gandhian bloc to oppose the conscious 
U. A. R. bloc (on this issue). The compromise, while not admitting the 
superiority of non-violence, did put the onus for violence on the colonial 
powers. This was, in terms of Africa’s relation to the world, next best 
to the Conference’s asserting flatly that Africans would not use violence. 
It was unfortunate that the Second Committee, which discussed racism, 
did not refer to the method of non-violence, since racism especially has 
been attacked in South Africa, as in North America, using this technique. 


The opposition between violence and non-violence manifested itself 
in two specific suggestions made to the Conference. One was for the 
creation by the independent African states of an ‘ “African Legion” 
consisting of volunteers who will be ready to protect the freedom of the 
African peoples’. This would presumably come to the aid of the 
National Liberation Front in Algeria and, later, various nationalist groups 
all over the continent. While this resolution was approved, it is doubtful 
if it will be immediately implemented. 


Michael Scott, the Anglican priest who has identified himself so 
completely with African freedom, in his address to the plenary session 
(representing the Herero people and their chiefs in South-west Africa) 
called for ‘new techniques of civilized revolution’. He advocated a 
‘Freedom Army of volunteers to take the offensive with methods of non- 
violence and civil disobedience wherever there is colonialism and racism’. 
He added that there is ‘a force mightier than imperial rule and one day it 
will liberate even the Union of South Africa from tyranny’. This 
suggestion was not endorsed, as far as is known, by any Conference 
committee and thus it is unlikely that a non-violent Freedom Army will 
soon march on Pretoria. 


The African leaders and their followers need a better understanding 
of the principles and efficacy of non-violent resistance. It is ironic that 
it was on the African continent that Gandhi first made his experiments 
with non-violent truth. Non-violent resistance, as perfected by him in 
India, must apparently be reintroduced into the African continent. 
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To Live in Mankind 


A Memoir of Reginald Reynolds 


ETHEL MANNIN 


It is never easy, I think, to write about someone who has been for many 
years so dear and close to one as to seem part of one’s very self, one’s 
alter ego. The task is made even more difficult when that person is newly 
dead. It was three years before I could bring myself to write a mono- 
graph of my father, which I eventually did under the title, This Was a 
Man, and as I write this my husband, Reginald Reynolds, has been dead 
less than three months. 


It was at Reginald’s suggestion that I wrote the monograph of my 
father, whom he greatly loved and admired, and the title we decided 
upon would serve for him too, but it could be, not qualified, but ampli- 
fied into This Was a Gandhi Man. He himself recently wrote in Gandhi 
Marg of a fellow Quaker, John Hoyland, in those terms, writing as I do 
now, in memoriam. He had always a great veneration for any true 
‘Gandhi man’, and sometimes, laughingly, explaining his vegetarianism, 
or his dislike of possessions, he would describe himself as that ; but such 
was his humility that he would no more have dreamed of calling himself 
in all seriousness by a title he so revered than St Francis of Assisi would 
‘presume’—so it is said of that humble saintly man—to call himself a 
Christian. 


But others may presume, for it is a true assessment. Gandhi was 
the first of two profound influences in the spiritual development of 
Reginald Reynolds ; that influence began in 1929, when as a young man 
of twenty-four he met Gandhi at his fram at Sabarmati and lived and 
worked with him for a year, during which time he acted as envoy to the 
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British Raj, carrying the historic ultimatum. Thereafter Gandhi called 
him Angad... . 


The second profound influence in his spiritual development was 
John Woolman, the eighteenth century American Quaker, in whom he 
became so deeply interested that he wrote a book, The Wisdom of John 
Woolman, published since the war. His interest in and veneration for 
Woolman follows naturally on from his veneration for Gandhi ; for 
Woolman, also, was what could be today described as a ‘Gandhi man’, 
since it was his belief that ‘if all inhabitants lived according to sound wis- 
dom, labouring to promote universal love and righteousness, and ceased 
from every inordinate desire after wealth, and from all customs which are 
tinctured with luxury, the way would be easy to live comfortably on 
honest employment’. That Woolman wrote and spoke strongly against 
the slave trade and upheld the rights of the Red Indians spoke also very 
much to Reginald’s condition—to use the Quaker phrase—for he cared 
as intensely about race-relations as about pacifism. Indeed he considered 
the two things bound up with each other ; you do not love your fellow 
man by discriminating against him because he happens to have a different 
coloured skin from your own, he would say, and the only way to end 
wars is through the universal brotherhood of man, irrespective of race or 
creed, religious or political. 


When Reginald talked about loving your fellow man he quite 
simply meant it. He had a capacity for friendship which amounted to 
genius. When he died I received letters from all over the world, from 
people of all races, all classes, all degrees of intelligence ; from scholarly 
people and very simple, humble people; from students and from 
professors, from distinguished and famous people, and from people who 
never knew Reginald as a witty satiric poet, writer of brilliant scholarly 
books, propagandist for pacifist and anti-colonialist ideas, but simply as 
‘good old Reg!’—someone to crack a joke with, tell your troubles to, 
have a cup of tea or coffee with, someone with a huge sense of humour, 
someone to laugh with, someone possessed of the warmest and most 
generous heart that ever beat in a human breast. 


Whatever country he visited on his world-wide travels, which he 
undertook in order to ‘spread the gospel’ of better race-relations, the 
gospel of Gandhi and John Woolman, the gospel of world peace—not 
merely opposition to nuclear weapons but opposition to war itself, waged 
in any form whatsoever, on any scale whatsoever—from all these great 
journeyings that were an essential part of his dedicated life, he came back 


1. After Rama’s emissary to Ravana (as told in the Rdmdyana). 
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TO LIVE IN MANKIND 


loving the people, and the more inarticulate and under-privileged they 
were the more they commanded his love and concern. A few years ago 
he did a fabulous seven months’ journey from Cairo to Capetown, by 
train, bus, car, lorry—any and every way except by air. He called it 
‘a pilgrimage in quest of hope’. He wanted to get an overall picture of 
Africa resurgent and to discover how much goodwill towards it there was 
among the non-Africans—and he found more than he had dared to hope 
for, and in the part of the continent where he had expected least, South 
Africa, he found most. He called the book he wrote about that journey, 
Beware of Africans, from a road sign he came across and which impressed 
him—not beware of cattle, such as is sometimes found on English motor- 
roads, but beware of Africans, as though they were cattle. He encounter- 
ed many fine people on that journey, both black and white, and I have 
been told that there are now little boys in Africa, little African boys, 
called Reginald Reynolds..... Had he known that, I am quite sure it 
would have brought tears to his eyes. ‘Oh, bless their hearts!', I can 
hear him say. He loved children and they loved him. He loved young 
people. He liked talking in schools, and in America in the summer 
camps and work camps in which many students like to spend their 
holidays. Ina holiday camp he would never be content to be merely 
the visiting lecturer ; he liked to work with the young people, laying 
bricks, felling trees, chopping wood—he dearly loved to ‘swing an axe’, 
as he called it, and was very proficient at it—and he liked to go swim- 
ming and walking with them and sit round the campfires singing with 
them—unlike most Englishmen he had a very good singing voice and 
could sing without self-consciousness. In America he learned to do 
‘square dancing’, and he added to his repertory of folk-songs. One of 
his most prized possessions—he who had so few—was an old pair of 
black corduroy trousers covered with dried clay and cement, honourable 
souvenir of many hours hard work in many work-camps in England and 
the United States. Similarly in India in 1929 he could not be just a 
visiting young Englishman ; he learned to spin, and he took his part in the 
manual work of the asram life. 


I have called this piece ‘To Live in Mankind’ because that was the 
title of Reginald’s book about Gandhi—he sub-titled it ‘A Quest for 
Gandhi’—written after his second visit to India, which was not until the 
end of 1949, when he attended the World Pacifist Conference held at 
Santiniketan and Sevagram. He had originally thought of calling the 
book ‘Eagle Forgotten’, borrowing from Vachel Lindsay’s poem, The 
Eagle that is Forgotten, but subsequently took instead from a line in the 
poem itself—‘To live in mankind is far more than to live in a name’—and 
called it, simply, To Live In Mankind. 
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Reginald Reynolds also is an eagle not forgotten, and it is true of 
him, too, that he lived in and for mankind, and that both his memory 
and his influence will continue to do so. He will live in his writings and 
in the hearts of the men and women, boys and girls, to whom he went out 
in loving friendship. All over the world there are people who have taken 
new heart of hope from contact with his vital personality and through the 
moral force of his example. 


Perhaps his best book, and one which is likely to become a modern 
classic, is his witty, erudite history of sanitation, Cleanliness and Godliness, 
which in spite of its Rabelaisian high spirits is nevertheless fundamentally 
a very serious work, postulating the necessity for the return of sewage to 
the soil instead of the wasteful Western method of disposal in the sea. 
But the books which meant most to him were undoubtedly his pre-war 
study of India under the British Raj, The White Sahibs in India, for which 
his friend Jawaharlal Nehru wrote the Preface, his work on Woolman, 
The Wisdom of John Woolman, and his ‘quest for Gandhi’, To Live in 
Mankind. Just before he sailed for Australia, on 4 November 1958, on 
that lecture tour for the Australian Quakers which I had urged should be 
his ‘last long journey’, and which ended in Adelaide on 16 December, 
when he died of a cerebral haemorrhage, he had completed a child’s life 
of Gandhi, the proofs of which I am awaiting at the time of writing this. 
He enjoyed doing this book and felt that he had made a ‘good job’ of it. 
He also told me, apropos of what I was writing about him in a volume 
of autobiography I was working on in our last months together, that he 
considered his White Sahibs a more important contribution to the Indian 
independence campaign than the, at the time, much publicized carrying 
of Gandhi's ultimatum to the British Raj. Not merely was the last book 
he wrote a child’s life of Gandhi, but in the last article he wrote, on the 
train from West Australia to Adelaide, a few days before his death, he 
tells of a visit to a Fremantle prison where he gave a talk on Gandhi to 
the mainly aborigine and half-caste prisoners. Characteristically, he was 
very much interested in the Australian aborigines and half-castes and 
their struggle for citizenship ; he found a great deal of very uphill work 
to be done, but ‘the fight was on’, as he wrote to me, and he seemed 
hopeful of the outcome. 


Many people have asked me if I intend writing a biography of 
Reginald Reynolds ; the answer is No, because he wrote his autobiography 
only a few years ago, My Life and Crimes, an entertaining work which he 
opens by declaring that he had thought of calling it ‘My Wife and 


2. For Peace News (London), published in their issue of 30 January 1959. 
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TO LIVE IN MANKIND 


Crimes’, except for the fact that his ‘crimes’ began long before he met 
me in 1935. He was fond of saying that there were three Reginald Rey- 
noldses : the serious Quaker propagandist, concerned with race-relations, 
pacifism, anti-colonialism ; the serendipitist, hunting through odd byways 
of research in the British Museum reading-room and producing such 
works as Beds, and Beards, and Cleanliness and Godliness ; the sardonic 
writer of satiric verses on current political affairs for the New Statesman— 
and all three of them, he would add, are married to Ethel Mannin.... 


The-picture is not quite complete, however. Those were his three 
public aspects as writer and lecturer, and it is through them that he will 
‘ive in mankind’. But there is another sense in which he will be re- 
membered—as the gay and good companion, the loyal and fantastically 
generous and warm-hearted friend, to people of all kinds, all ages, the 
world over. There is a family in Tokyo where he is mourned as a son. 
There is a man in England who has been for years in prison but who 
counts his long sentence worth while, since but for it he would never 
have known the one true friendship of his life. He knows that he has 
lost his Best Friend. So do many people—myself not least. And the 
world has lost a fighter for truth and justice and the Gandhian approach 
to life it can ill afford to lose in this most menacing of all human 
eras. 


Tall and thin and fair-haired and striking-looking, with strong 
aquiline features that were full of humour and gentleness, he was so 
intensely alive, this Reginald Reynolds, Gandhi’s Argad, so boyish in 
appearance and manner, that it was difficult to think of him as middle- 
aged, and difficult to think of him as no longer alive—as people have 
written to me from all over the world. But it is as though wherever he 
went ‘a hundred white eagles arose’, as in the poem he loved, roused by 
his faith and enthusiasm to continue the fight for all he stood for, and 
the winds of all the world cry triumphantly to his departed valiant 
Spirit : 


The zeal in their wings is a zeal that your dreaming began, 
The valour that wore out your soul in the service of man. 


There could be no finer epitaph for one who lived so intensely for 
mankind, and will continue to live in it. 















Gandhi as a 
Seer and Prophet 


ESME WYNNE-TYSON 


A few months before his passing, Gandhi wrote! : ‘My love of nature 
cure does not blind me to the advance that Western medicine has made, 
in spite of the fact that I have stigmatized it as black magic. I have used 
a harsh term, and I do not withdraw it ; because... it has countenanced 
vivisection and all the awfulness it means and because it will stop at no 
practice, however bad it may be, if it prolongs the life of the body and 
because it ignores the immortal soul. . . .’ 


In the decade immediately following this statement, medical pro- 
paganda in the West, extolling its miracles of surgery, its wonder-drugs 
(which, however, had a strange habit of being quickly replaced by others, 
owing to unfortunate ‘side-effects’) its vaccines and painkillers, increased 
to such an extent that most of the world bent its knee before the God of 
materia medica, and the powers accorded to its practitioners have 
amounted to a positive tyranny by consent. In every country, except 
Britain, the vaccination of infants is compulsory. In France there is com- 
pulsory inoculation for five different complaints. It is impossible to travel 
without submitting to the injection of diseased animal matter into a 
healthy blood-stream. It is almost impossible to escape from the authori- 
tative spell of what Gandhi so truly called ‘Black Magic’. But hynotized 
by its loudly proclaimed achievements, the majority of mankind, includ- 
ing, perhaps, some of the more ‘progressive’ admirers of Gandhi, must 
have felt that his denunciation of modern medicine was perhaps a little 
outmoded, and due possibly to an incomplete knowledge of the potentia- 
lities of his subject. 


1. Harijan, 11 August 1946. 
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GANDHI AS A SEER AND PROPHET 


But prophets of the status of Gandhi do not pronounce judgement 
lightly or superficially. He spoke from the long-term viewpoint 
of the seer, aware that evil means can never, finally, ensure good ends. 
Today the rightness of his judgement, not only on Western medical 
science, but also on technological industrialism and other forms of 
materialistic science, is becoming ever more apparent. 


In the recently published 230-page report by eighty-three scientists 
of different nations on radiation hazards, we were informed that radiation 
given for medical purposes far outweighs any other kind of man-made 
radiation, and therefore the danger of infection ‘in well-developed count- 
tries with good medical facilities’ is far greater than in backward coun- 
tries that lack these ‘advantages’. 


Here, indeed, is a swift Karma for those whose fears for their physi- 
cal health have led them to countenance and encourage the Black Magic 
which demands the torture and slaughter of millions of animals a year in 
the research laboratories. Their lauded Health Service is found to be one 
of the chief dangers to their health! Prenatal X-ray treatment may result 
in leukaemia, blindness and other genetic defects in the next generation. 


But this is by no means the only tragic result of the unethical method 
of experimentation on animals, which has led, inevitably, to experimen- 
tation on human beings. In a letter printed in 1957 in the Christian 
Science Monitor, it was stated that prisoners in the Ohio State Peniten- 
tiary of Columbus, U.S.A., said to be ‘volunteers’, had been implanted 
with cancer, while infants under six months of age born to inmates of the 
State Reformatory for Women at Clinton N.G.—who could not possibly 
be described as ‘volunteérs—had been fed with live polio virus for 
experimental purposes. 


Thus, having allowed helpless animals to be subjected to the tyranny 
of science, humanity now finds itself helpless before the same scientific cu- 
riosity, a situation long ago foreseen by the Western humanitarian, George 
Bernard Shaw,.who, at the beginning of this century, wrote in the Preface 
to his play, The Doctor’s Dilemma: ‘Once grant the ethics of the vivisec- 
tionist and you not only sanction the experiment on the human subject 
but make it the first duty of the vivisector. If a guinea pig may be sacri- 
ficed for the sake of the very little that can be learnt from it, shall not a 
man be sacrificed for the sake of the great deal that can be learnt from 
him?’ Apparently only those who practised ahimsa had clear enough 
vision to foresee where the scientific irreverence for life was leading man- 
kind. 
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Modern India which, we are told, is in danger of being englamoured 
by the marvels of Western medical science and of turning a deaf ear to 
the wisdom ‘of Bapi, should consider the following facts. In 1957 in 
Britain the Health Service drugs and medicines cost the tax-payer 
£66,000,000. Does this sound like a healthy nation? Moreover, in a 
Report published by the Stationery Office, after 300,000 people had been 
interviewed in a sickness survey, it is stated that ‘at any age and in any 
month at least fifty per cent. of adults asked about their health com- 
plained of some illness’. And this despite free medical advice and a vast 
army of doctors ! 


In a letter printed in the American magazine, Progressive, a native 
of a country that prides itself on having the best Health Service in the 
world, writes of the true state of affairs in America as distinct from the 
propaganda of the American Medical Association: ‘Let’s look around 
us. The physicians’ offices, the hospitals, sanatoria, and insane asylums are 
running over. Millions of dollars worth of patent medicines are sold. 
Degenerative diseases are on the increase. More cancer, more heart 
trouble, more arthritis, more colds, more ‘flu. We’re the sickest nation 
in the world....” Since they employ the same healing methods, a 
similar story would doubtless come from the Communist countries, if 
freedom of speech were allowed. 


Does all this suggest that healing by Aimsd, or agonising experiments 
on animals, which Gandhi so forthrightly condemned, added to the high 
standard of living so universally coveted, can ensure the health of 
mankind ? 


Gautama the Buddha, Mahavira and Gandhi, all taught explicitly 
the need for harmlessness and compassion, and their instructions have 
been generally believed to have proceeded from loving consideration for 
the lesser creatures ; but may they not have sprung from a still deeper 
compassion for human beings who could only be saved from violence by 
their renunciation of it as a method? For these great Teachers well knew 
the law of cause and effect, and that the will to destroy must inevitably 
act as a boomerang: ‘Those who live by the sword must die by the 
sword’. 


A startling ‘example of this has recently come to light in an article 
printed in the American Mercury (July 1958) entitled ‘Pesticides Poison 
U. S.’ in which it is pointed out that the DDT and other insecticides that 
have so much impressed the inhabitants of scientifically ‘backward’ 
countries by their swift elimination of pests, are not only disturbing the 
balance of nature in the U.S. A. by killing off the birds and small ani- 
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GANDHI AS A SEER AND PROPHET 


mals, but are quite literally poisoning first the food and then the 
inhabitants of that country. This is due to the drenching of food crops 
with poisons, sometimes spraying as much as three million pounds of 
DDT by air on three million densely populated acres, with the unforeseen 
result that the insects, particularly mosquitoes, build up a resistance to 
the poisons which have therefore to be continually increased in strength 
becoming thereby more and more of a danger to the animal and human 
population. They eventually become so potent that, according to this 
report—which should be noted by Indians everywhere—‘newly developed 
pesticides that proved ‘too hot” for the American market are being 
shipped abroad to countries that have taken fewer precautions—or none 
—on the use of pesticides’. Here even the Western writer perceives the 
possibility of the recoil of such a course, for he goes on to ask: ‘How 
many of these ‘thot’? compounds might return to America by the way of 
imports that have been contaminated ,by them ?’. 


Thus the world, if it could only realize it, is being forced to admit 
the age-old wisdom of the East, well-known to Gandhi, that life is one, 
and that destruction sets up a chain reaction of further destruction, 
while harmlessness, advocated by all the great avatdras, has the opposite 
effect. 


Gandhi, however, was realistic about the difficulties of consistently 
practising ahimsd. It was, he admitted, impossible to live in the flesh 
and not be guilty of himsa which was an integral part of physical life ; 
but it should be reduced to a minimum and not increased to dimensions 
that would upset the balance of nature as it is in the present world of 
scientific materialism. 


In Young India? he wrote: ‘All life in the flesh exists by some 
himsd. Hence the highest religion has been defined by a negative word 
ahimsa. The world is bound ina chain of destruction. In other words, 
himsa is an inherent necessity for life in the body. That is why a votary 
of ahimsa always prays for ultimate deliverance from the bondage of 
the flesh.’ 


And Gandhi knew what the materialists of the West and East have 
yet to learn, that this bondage cannot be broken by physical death, or by 
mass death-dealing methods in order to safeguard physical life. It can 
only be broken by thinking and living our way out of the flesh, and that 
includes the increasing practice of ahimsd, brahmacarya and satyagraha 
in our individual lives. 





2. 4 October 1923. 
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Britain Considers Her 
Weapons 


A Record of a Debate 
GENE SHARP 


Does it ‘make sense’ for a modern Western country to cease relying on 
military defence and to substitute non-violent resistance as its defence 
policy ? This question has been in recent months very widely discussed 
in Britain. The debate has followed the call by Commander Sir Stephen 
King-Hall for a Royal Commission (or other official body) to investigate 
whether or not non-violent resistance offers a better defence policy than 
nuclear weapons. This article is a record of the main events and argu- 
ments in the first round of what promises to be a continuing debate. As 
far as possible, the views which have been expressed in this debate are 
presented here in the words of the participants. 


The idea of fully rejecting military defence is, of course, not new. 
lt is not even new to argue the case on non-pacifist grounds for the 
substitution of military force with non-violent resistance to meet any 
possible invasion. For example, in the West this proposal has been made 
with largely non-pacifist arguments in recent years in the United States 
by Cecil E Hinshaw,’ former President of William Penn College, and in 
Norway by Professor Arne Ness,* of the Institute of Philosophy and the 
History of Ideas of the University of Oslo. The Dutch Church and Peace 


1. See, for example, his Non-Violent Resistance: A Nation’s Way to Peace, Walling- 
ford, Pennsylvania, 1956, Pendle Hill, 48 pp. 


2. See, for example, his lecture delivered in Oslo on 10 October 1953, ‘Civilian 
Defence for Norway’, published in Peace News, 27 September and 4 October 1957. 
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BRITAIN CONSIDERS HER WEAPONS 


organisation in 1952 published Nieuwe Weerbaarheid* (A New Road to 
Defence) discussing non-violent resistance as a moral alternative to war. 
Many Western pacifists, especially when pressed as to what should be done 
if a pacifist country were invaded, have advocated non-violent resistance 
to defeat the aggressor. 


In India Gandhi made similar proposals. In 1929 he wrote in Young 
India: ‘This I know, that if India comes to her own demonstrably 
through non-violent means, India will never want to carry a vast army, 
an equally grand navy, and a grander air force’.4 In 1940 he opposed the 
Congress resolution offering full, active participation in World War II if 
Britain granted India immediate independence, saying: ‘I do not want to 
prepare India for military defence from today’.6 When Indians in the 
pre-independence provisional government continued the full military 
budget, Gandhi warned that reliance on armed force could mean military 
dictatorship and a menace to world peace. When the army was retained 
after independence, Gandhi condemned this as ‘madness’ and still hoped 
that India would turn to the way of non-violence.? The alternative to the 
military, Gandhi believed, was non-violent defence : ‘. . . however small a 
nation or even a group may be, it is able, even as the individual, provided 
that it has one mind as also the will and the grit, to defend its honour and 
self-respect against a whole world of arms. Therein consists the match- 
less strength and beauty of the unarmed. That is non-violent defence 


_ which neither knows nor accepts defeat at any stage. Therefore, a nation 


or a group which has made non-violence its final policy, cannot be sub- 
jected to slavery even by the atom bomb.’® 


In the West, as well, appeals to renounce military might and resort 
to non-violent resistance when freedom is threatened have hitherto 
received only slight attention. Far more response, however, has been 
aroused in Britain when a similar proposal was made on strategic and 
military grounds by a prominent man with a military background. This 
was Commander Sir Stephen King-Hall. Sir Stephen is no pacifist, although 
he is by no means unconcerned with moral issues. He retired from the 
Royal Navy in 1929 after serving on the Royal Navy Staff College, the 
China Squadron, the Staff College at Camberley, as an Intelligence Officer 





3. Arnhem, 1952, Van Loghum Slaterhus, 126 pp. 
4. Young India, 9 May 1929. (This and the following citations from Gandhi are 
ee ogg Non-Violence in Peace and War, Ahmedabad, Navajivan Publishing House. 
vols, 
5. Harijan, 11 August 1940. 
6. Ibid., 12 January, 13 and 27 July, 1947. 
7. Ibid.,7 December 1947, 
8. Ibid., 18 August 1946. 
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with the Mediterranean Fleet and the Atlantic Fleet and on the Admiralty 
Naval Staff. He is the author of many books, including A Naval 
Lieutenant, 1914-1918; Western Civilisation and the Far East, The War at 
Sea, 1914-1918; Imperial Defence and The Communist Conspiracy. Now 
he is a widely repected political commentator. Many ordinary people 
who never read political analysis remember him from their childhood 
when he told them stories over the BBC. His weekly King-Hall News- 
Letter was founded in 1936; in a country where such individually edited 
newsletters are virtually non-existent it is widely read and carries consider- 
able influence. He personally knows, and is highly respected by most of 
Britain’s political leaders of all parties and top military men. Politically, 
Sir Stephen is an Independent. He was an Independent Member of 
Parliament for the Ormskirk Division of Lancashire, 1939-45. In his 
News-Letter he criticises policies and leaders of all political parties 
when he thinks they deserve to be criticized. In 1944 he founded the 
Hansard Society for Parliamentary Government, dedicated to promoting 
the cause of the institution of parliament in all its democratic forms, 
and is its Honorary Director and Chairman of its Council. 


Personally, Sir Stephen has a pleasant, informal but dignified air. 
He is capable of penetrating insights, and he holds to his decisions tena- 
ciously. He has a reputation for sometimes having rather unusual ideas. 
Someone commented on hearing of his proposal for an enquiry into non- 
violent defence: ‘This is the strangest of them’. This proposal, Sir 
Stephen points out, has come not asa sudden bright idea, but as the 
product of years of thinking about possible alternatives to modern war. 
Prior to World War II, for example, he expounded a scheme for under- 
mining the Nazi regime without war, and aroused Nazi fury by sending 
through the post thousands of appeals to German businessmen to oppose 
the Nazi regime. Goebbels sent Sir Stephen a blistering reply—which Sir 
Stephen promptly published in a full page of the Daily Telegraph, along 
with a challenge to Goebbels to reproduce the letters, if he dared ! 


Britain’s position as a potential H-bomb target makes its people 
particularly aware of the moral and physical dangers of nuclear weapons. 
As a relatively small country with a highly concentrated population, there 
wouldn’t be very much left if hydrogen bombs started falling—and most 
people in Britain know it. It is not unusual in conversations about the 
future, for people to add (trying to jest about it): ‘... that is, if we’re still 
here’. Public opinion has not been consoled by official statements on 
nuclear dangers, many of which have been surprisingly honest. The 1957 
White Paper on Defence, prepared by the Secretary of Defence Mr Duncan 
Sandys, bluntly told the British public : ‘It must be frankly recognised 
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BRITAIN CONSIDERS HER WEAPONS 


that there is at present no means of providing adequate protection for the 
people of t is country against the consequences of an attack with nuclear 
weapons. Though, in the event of war, the fighter aircraft of the Royal 
Air Force would unquestionably be able to take a heavy toll of enemy 
bombers; a proportion would inevitably get through. Even if it were only 
a dozen, they could with megaton bombs inflict widespread devastation.’® 
While in Australia in August 1957 Mr Sandys declared that the British 
Government had taken ‘a very bold step in deciding not to do the im- 
possible’ (sic). He said : ‘We decided not to defend the whole country, 
but to defend only our bomber bases. I must pay tribute to the people 
of Great Britain for the readiness with which they have accepted these 
harsh but inescapable facts." Sir Stephen says of this: ‘...when we 
get to a stage in the development of armed forces that obliges our 
Minister of Defence to say that the purpose of our armed force is to 
protect itself so that it can wipe out our enemy immediately after we are 
wiped out, we are beginning to live in an Alice-in-Fissionland world in 
which means and ends are fused into a new element of meaningless 
content.” 


Sir Stephen first issued his present challenge on defence in a long 
article ‘Reflections on Defence’ in the King-Hall News-Letter for 24 April 
1957. He proposed that, ‘in the light of the novel and unprecedented 
defence problem which now faces the United Kingdom, Western Europe 
and to a lesser extent the U.S.A.’, a Royal Commission or a committee of 
the Imperial Defence College be appointed to consider the possibilities of 
non-violent resistance as a natioual defence policy. He pointed out that 
‘the question on which the Defence White Paper is silent is whether physi- 
cal means are the only or even the best method of defence’. Sir Stephen 
presented a closely reasoned analysis of the nature of defence and changes 
in defence problems which have been introduced by civilian resistance 
movements (both violent and non-violent) and by nuclear weapons. He 
urged readers to put aside all ‘preconceived notions about defence and 
start from the simple proposition that we desire to defend our way of life 
and would prefer not to do it by risking its utter destruction’. Sir Stephen 
declared that ‘a fully pacifist policy’ had ‘never been thoroughly examined 
from a strictly political-strategical angle’. ‘I am not saying it would work’, 
he said, but that it deserved investigation. The retired Navy Commander 
proposed that a Royal Commission be established ‘with the task of ex- 





9. Defence: Outline of Future Policy, Presented by the Minister of Defence to 
Parliament, April 1957, London, H.M. Stationery Office, Cmd.124, pp. 2f. 

10. Quoted by Sir Stephen in his lecture at the Royal United Services Institution, 9 
October 1957. 


11. In his lecture cited above 
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pressing an opinion upon the problem of whether our way of life could 
be defended by passive resistance and if so what the plan should be’. He 
pointed out that the influence of Gandhi and of the South African bus 
boycotters had risen with their reliance on non-violent methods. ‘Has it 
been, or can it be, proved that a United Kingdom, with an intelligent and 
sophisticated population educated to regard a national plan of passive 
resistance as the defence policy of the country, would lose influence? I 
think there is a case for a very thorough investigation of this matter.’ 


— 


Sir Stephen’s case for an investigation was aimed at those ‘practical 
people’ who are rarely convinced by pacifist arguments. Yet the first 
source of strong support came from Peace News, the pacifist weekly 
newspaper with offices in London. Week after week it pushed the demand 
for an investigation with articles from prominent, largely non-pacifist, 
personalities in politics, religion, and other fields of British life. Peace 
News reprinted the full text of ‘Reflections on Defence’ on 10 May, and 
thousands of re-prints of this were distributed in addition to a new print- 
ing of the King-Hall News-Letter edition. Peace News rallied articles and 
Statements of support from such persons as these: Professor Barbara 
Wootton (now Baroness Wootton, one of the two first women members of 
the House of Lords), Frank Allaun, M.P., Commander Thomas Fox-Pitt, 
Anthony Greenwood, M.P., Fenner Brockway, M.P., Dr Donald Soper, 
Reginald Thompson, S. Sydney Silverman, M.P., Robert S. W. Pollard, Ian 
Mikardo, M.P., Michael de la Bedoyere, Henry Usborne, M.P., Christopher 
Hollis, Aldous Huxley, Basil Davidson, Reg. Moss, M.P., Stuart Morris, J. 
Allen Skinner, Gerald Gardiner, Q. C., and Archbishop T. O. Roberts, S. J. 
Sir Stephen followed up his article with a second in the King-Hall News- 
Letter : ‘Non-violent Resistance : Some questions which would require investi- 
gation’. The BBC Television Brains Trust discussed the idea sympatheti- 
cally on 12 May. The panel consisted of Mrs Pandit, Sir John Maude, 
Earl Bertrand Russell, and Alan Bullock. 


Baroness Wootton, one of the most outstanding British thinkers, 
called Sir Stephen’s proposal ‘a most significant event’ and a sign that 
non-violent resistance ‘is just creeping over the frontier which divides the 
cranky from the respectable’. The ranks of ‘respectable opinion’ had been 
breached. ‘Now that the first step has been taken, the second and _ third 
become immensely more likely. And in this case we have on our side a 
growing body of evidence that organised (and organisation is vital: the 
individual martyr is rarely now more than a passing wonder) non- 
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violence has always carried the day wherever it has been persistently 
tried. Even Lord Mountbatten removed his sword when paying his res- 
pects at Gandhi’s tomb.’ 


Frank Allaun, M.P., called the King-Hall article ‘the most remark- 
able, most important, most brilliant thing I’ve read for a long time’, and 
pacifist Stuart Morris called the proposal ‘timely and justified’. Lord 
Altrincham, also writing in Peace News, attacked the idea, saying that 
pacifism ‘seems to be staging a come-back—in a new and rather discon- 
certing form’, arguing that non-violent resistance could not be effective 
against totalitarianism. Fenner Brockway, M.P., replying to Lord Altrin- 
cham, wrote that part of the solution to the present danger was ‘to find a 
method of resistance to aggression, to invasion and to alien domination 
which does not rely on weapons of physical destruction’. ‘A Britain which 
developed an effective unarmed method of resistance would have no 
fear of a nuclear attack: an invading Russia would not want to occupy a 
graveyard. Is there such a method? Certainly there is enough evidence to 
justify an enquiry.’ If the call for a Royal Commission were refused, he 
asked for ‘an influentially manned ad hoc Commission’. 


In a world in which any course had risks, Sir Stephen’s proposal 
presented an opportunity which ‘ought to be seized with both hands’, 
wrote the prominent Methodist clergyman, Dr Donald Soper. 


Forty members of Parliament met Sir Stephen at the House of 
Commons to discuss the proposal on 29 May. The meeting, under an all- 
party whip, was sponsored by two Labour M.P.s, Frank Allaun and Reg. 
Moss, and by Jo Grimond, the Liberal leader. Mr Grimond has yet to 
declare himself publicly on the proposal. ‘I claim we are faced today 
with an absolutely new defence problem’, Sir Stephen told the M.P.s. It 
was now impossible for defence by physical means to any longer ‘keep 
one jump ahead of the attack’. Therefore, ‘the only move open is to burst 
through the barrier into the psychological and spiritual field’ and consider 
a basis of defence by non-military means. 


Reginald Thompson, war correspondent, military strategist and author 
of Cry Korea wrote on 31 May that he wholeheartedly supported the 
proposal for an enquiry and would support the policy if it were adopted. 
despite his being a non-pacifist. ‘Non-violent resistance may be the only 
way out, and the need is urgent in the extreme’, he said. Commander 
Thomas Fox-Pitt supported an enquiry also, but thought that guerilla 
warfare in face of an actual invasion ought to be considered by the enqui- 
ry commission as a policy to supplement a non-violent policy in foreign 
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affairs. Donald W. Wade, M.P., Chairman of the Executive Committee of He 
the British section of the Liberal International, on 7 June called the pro- [| th 
posal for an enquiry ‘a very interesting one and certainly deserves serious 
consideration’. 
th 
There should be an investigation, wrote Jan Mikardo, M.P., on 7 th 
June, of whether ‘the best thing to be in the h-bomb age isa valueless y' 
target, i.e., a country that no-one would waste an h-bomb on—a country — ™ 
which could be defeated but which nobody would want to defeat because it re 
wouldn’t be worth the effort of holding down’. Mr Mikardoisamember — WY 
of the Labour Party’s Executive Committee. He thought an authoritative — © 


enquiry should be held and its sessions should be public. It was possible b 
that ‘such an enquiry might save this country and the world’. Aftorney . 
Robert S. W. Pollard pointed out: ‘It is difficult to resist a public enquiry § ‘ 
without being open to the charge that the opposition arises from fear of . 
what the Royal Commission might recommend’. S. Sydney Silverman, t 
M.P., then a member of the Executive Committee of the Labour Party, t 
on 7 June wrote that Sir Stephen deserved ‘the thanks of all responsible 
citizens for facing democratic society, indeed civilised society in any 
form, with a challenge it cannot evade’. He asked: ‘But if the world can, 
out of practical necessity, accept in relation to this real weapon a truth 
which it rejected when it rested only on logic and ethics, will it not be 
bound to accept it of all weapons? And if it does not, how long will it 
or could it renounce the use of one weapon alone ?’ 


The Catholic Herald joined the discussion in an editorial on 7 June. 
‘Can we not conceive’, asked the weekly, ‘a Power, genuinely ‘“‘great’’, 
not because it possesses a tremendous armoury of nuclear, atomic and 
conventional weapons, but because it is determined to display a moral 
influence commensurate with the peoples’ traditions, experience, values 
which it may represent ?’. ‘If it is argued that powers of actual resistance 
there must be, then there is the possibility of non-violent, or civilian 
resistance, at present being advocated by Commander Sir Stephen King- 
Hall....”’ The editorial said there was ‘little hope’ that non-violent 
resistance against ‘a determined Soviet Russia’ would be effective, but 
maintained that ‘it is arguable that the deterrent effect of a third world 
“moral force’, resolved on every means of civilian and non-violent resis- 
tance, if the worst came to the worst, would hardly be less than the 
U.S.A.’s nuclear and atomic weapons’. In present conditions, Great 
Britain and the Commonwealth, acting in unison with Western Europe, 
could realise ‘Great Power’ status infinitely more effectively by moral 
influence than by being a very bad third in the nuclear race. ‘Nor have 
we any doubt that such a policy... would receive the blessing of the 
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ee of Holy See and the great religious leaders of the world.’ It would also prove 
-pro- ff the best means of ending the nuclear race. 
Tious 


The Manchester Guardian ina lengthy editorial on 11 June joined 
the spreading discussion, declaring : ‘Even for those who are less gloomy 


on 7 than Sir Stephen about the effectiveness of the deterrent in the next few 
1eless years, the proposal seems worth support’. If any of the possible develop- 
untry — ments of modern weapons were to emerge, ‘the alternative of non-violent 
use it resistance might be, as Sir Stephen suggests, the best means to defend our 
mber way of life. An enquiry, at any rate, seems a cheap precaution.’ ‘The 
ative enquiry is not one which a Government could readily undertake. It would 
sible be less embarrassing if organised by non-official bodies.’ The editorial 
rney concluded: ‘An enquiry into non-violent resistance would have to consi- 
juiry der whether it could be so persuasive [as the hydrogen bomb and the 
ir of nuclear missile]—and, if not, whether people in Britain are ready for 
man, the suffering which a struggle with the apparatus of a police state would 
arty, bring’. 

sible 


Count Michael de la Bedoyere, Editor of the Catholic Herald, wrote 





— in Peace News on 14 June: ‘It would be hypocritical on my part to 
aol pretend that I can really resolve my own dilemma: I believe that the h- 
: ae bomb is incompatible with Christianity : but I also believe in the right to 
Lit self-defence against materialistic barbarianism. This is why I am deeply 
interested in any serious study of the techniques of ‘‘non-violent resist- 
ance’’ as a possible answer’. 
ioe Henry Usborne, M.P., Honorary Secretary of the Parliamentary 
on d Group for World Government, also on 14 June, wrote : ‘If Mr Mac- 
eae millan’s Government were to adopt N.V.R. in place of its present nuclear 
at policy, I am sure it would succeed as a defence mechanism’. ‘But if we 
at did adopt N.V.R. here, what would be the effect on, say, Germany, 
oa Italy, France ? In the long run local national N.V.R.s in those countries 
ing- would probably break the heart of an invader or of any unpopular 
wind Communist dictatorship and to that end our example might help. He 
ae had, however, reservations : ‘A curious disadvantage of passive 
rid resistance stems from the fact that it is so effective ; it can be used not 
sli only to frustrate the will of an alien invader and his quisling henchmen 
the but also by any determined political minority objecting to its own 
“nn government’. He felt that a Royal Commission ought also to consider 
oe, the alternative of world government, which might be more conducive to 
ut preserving order and keeping the country more easily governed demo- 
cratically. 
ave 
the The Editor of the New Statesman, Kingsley Martin, in that journal 
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on 15 June, wrote: ‘Since we have it officially in the White Paper that 
no military defence is possible against nuclear weapons, and since nobody 
believes that “the great deterrent’’ can give more than a few years’ safety, 
why not at least consider whether there is not some non-military form of 
defence ?” ‘It might be possible, as some have suggested in correspon- 
dence and articles that have followed in papers as widely various as the 
Manchester Guardian, the Catholic Herald and Peace News, to hold such 
an inquiry without official support.’ 


Professor G.D.H. Cole, on 21 June, agreed that there was no 
justification for the use of nuclear weapons and there was no defence 
against them, but felt that ‘our task is not to defend ourselves against 
such attack, but to prevent it’. He said the main task should be ‘to be 
seeking ways of breaking down the tension between the major powers 
and of presenting agreed measures of disarmament and the renunciation 
of armed force as a means of pursuing their several objectives’. 


Christopher Hollis also joined the discussion on 21 June. Mr 
Hollis is a former Conservative M.P., a member of the Editorial Board 
of The Tablet, also a Roman Catholic weekly, and of the Board of Punch. 
He said: ‘I quite agree with Commander King-Hall that the possibili- 
ties of a pacifist foreign policy should be coolly considered...’. A selfish 
kind of pacifism could be of no help, he said, but ‘there is the pacifism 
which is truly determined to bring peace and to preserve freedom for the 
world. Pacifism of that sort may well conquer in the end if it is pre- 
pared for immediate suffering and poverty and has the courage to 
accept them.’ Three other statements of support were published on 21 
June: Aldous Huxley stated that ‘Sir Stephen King-Hall’s article strikes 
me as admirably sensible and lucid....’ Basil Davidson, author and 
member of the editorial staff of the Daily Herald, said: ‘I hope for my 
part that King-Hall’s proposal will receive serious and wide con- 
sideration, and, in the end, official acceptance’. Reg. Moss, M.P., said 
that in face of possible universal destruction ‘a new method of resisting 
evil must be found’ and ‘men and women of goodwill should study what 
alternative means are possible. The King-Hall suggestion is appropriate 
and may serve to bring hope to a world made hopeless by military 
futility.” Gerald Gardiner, Q.C., wrote: ‘In my opinion, if we have any 
duty to future generations, we cannot afford to ignore any possible 
alternative to the develo; ment of nuclear weapons, and on these grounds 
I strongly support his request for such an enquiry’. 


The Associate Editor of Peace News, J. Allen Skipper, on 28 June, 
commented on Henry Usborne’s article, pointing out that ‘the method 
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of armed warfare conditions the society that accepts and prepares for it ; 
equally the acceptance of the idea of non-violence must radically change 
the character of the society that embraces it’. Non-violent resistance, he 
wrote, ‘implies a conception of democratic action in which decisions are 
brought as closely as possible into the hands of the people whose 
conditions they affect’ and which is ‘particularly sensitive to minority 
rights in matters that are the primary concern of the minorities in 
question’. ‘As a means of defence it is, of course, invincible if it is 
steadfastly adhered to, and it is this factor that enables it to give its own 
particular content to the word ‘“democracy’’.’ ‘It is only in a world in 
which men have learned to protect their own values by non-violent 


resistance to oppression that such a Leviathan as a World State becomes 
tolerable of contemplation.’ 


While the House of Lords were debating the Air Estimates on 10 
July, the Bishop of Manchester unexpectedly entered the discussion. He 
called the hydrogen bomb ‘a plague’, declaring, ‘I believe ... that in no 
circumstances whatsoever would it be right to use this weapon...’. The 
present dangers, he believed, ‘may possibly best be met not in the realm 
of defence at all’. ‘It will be within the knowledge of noble Lords that 
Sir Stephen King-Hall has publicly raised the general question of the use 
and utility of non-violent resistance, whether as a substitute for or as a 
supplement to armed resistance. This, among others, is the kind of 
question that, in my view, requires dispassionate consideration.’ The 
Bishop insisted he was not a pacifist, but believed that ‘defence problems 
should be considered in a much wider sense’. He favoured an investiga- 
tion. 


Mr John Hare, then Secretary of State for the Army, was ques- 
tioned by a journalist at a press conference on 24 July concerning the 
unarmed defence enquiry proposal. The press conference dealt with the 
army re-organization plans ‘which are necessary to keep it abreast of 
changing circumstances, policies, weapons, and techniques of war’. The 
journalist referred to this sentence in Mr Hare’s report, and said: ‘It 
has been argued that nuclear weapons have completely changed the 
defence problem. You may be aware that Commander Sir Stephen 
King-Hall has proposed that in the light of this, a Royal Commission or 
other responsible body should be created to examine the possibilities of 
unarmed defence or non-violent resistance as a national defence policy. 
If such a body were to be created, would you be prepared to give it your 
full codperation ?’ Clearly taken off-guard, the Secretary of State for 
War hesitatingly replied that he felt the question was ‘not particularly 
relevant’. The journalist, however, returned with a supplementary: 
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‘But I have based this upon the premise of your re-organisation. If 
there are no longer military means capable of defending this country, 
then surely the question is relevant.’ Mr Hare then replied: ‘I am 
afraid that I do not share Commander Stephen King-Hall’s proposal’. 


Roman Catholic Archbishop T.O. Roberts, Archbishop of Bombay, 
1937-1950, wrote on 2 August that Sir Stephen had not made ‘extrava- 
gant claims for ‘“‘defence by passive resistance’? such as have at times 
brought upon it discredit and incredulity ; his Reflections on Defence start 
from the hard facts accepted by the British Government’s White Paper 
on Defence—that the apparatus for defence is out of date and beyond 
our means’. While not rejecting all violence and self-defence, His 


Grace said: ‘The world-wide educational campaign advocated by Sir 


Stephen King-Hall might cost the millions envisaged by him and be a 
profitable investment as armaments have seldom been. His own example 
of courage in stating novel and unpopular truths—and in this I am 
quoting a distinguished General—is perhaps his most valuable contribu- 
tion to the educational campaign.’ During World War II, His Grace 
corresponded with Gandhi concerning the rigorous conditions essential to 
a ‘just war’, and told him that no-one could read such a Christian 
indictment of modern war as that contained in the book by the 
Dominican priest Father Stratmann ‘without conceiving profound 
sympathy for the alternative he [Gandhi] offered’. 


The Liverpool Daily Post carried an article by Sir Stephen on 
6 August, ‘We Need to Break Through the Thought Barrier’, in which he 
expressed his basic proposals. The paper replied editorially on 9 August. 
Dr George Macleod, then Moderator of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, speaking at Aberdeen referred to Sir Stephen’s call 
for a Royal Commission: ‘There is one thing mightier than armies’, he 
said, ‘an idea whose time has come’. 


When the annual Labour Party Conference met at Brighton at the 
end of September 1957, two of the 443 resolutions on its agenda were 
related to Sir Stephen’s proposal. One, offered by the Berwick and 
East Lothian Constituency Labour Party, mentioned exploration of non- 
violent resistance among several proposed anti-war steps. The other, 
offered by the Portsmouth (South) Constituency Labour Party, specifically 
called for a Royal Commission to investigate the matter. Prior to the 
Conference, several prominent Labour Party members had endorsed the 
following statement: ‘We strongly recommend that all Constituency 
Labour Parties give serious consideration to supporting Resolution no. 142 
for the Annual Conference of the Labour Party proposed by the Ports- 
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mouth (South) Constituency Labour Party. It reads: “‘This Conference 
calls for a Royal Commission to be set up to consider the possibilities of 
unarmed resistance as a national defence policy ...”’.’ The signatories were 
Anthony Wedgwood Benn, M.P., Basil Davidson, Dr Donald Soper, Fenner 
Brockway, M.P., Frank Allaun, M.P., George Craddock, M.P., Leslie Hale, 
M.P., S. Sydney Silverman, M.P., George Thomas, M.P., and Henry 
Usborne, M.P. The Portsmouth South delegate, Mr. J. Miller, was ready 
to move the resolution, and the delegate from Berwick and East Lothian 
Constituency Labour Party was set to second the motion. At least 12 
other delegates hoped to speak on its behalf. However, the conference 
procedures prevented the motion getting to the floor. 


The Labour Peace Fellowship’s pre-conference manifesto contained 
a call for unilateral disarmament and the substitution of a defence policy 
based on non-violent resistance. The alternative to hydrogen bombs, 
said the manisfesto, ‘is non-violent resistance to oppression. As King- 
Hall says : humanity must break the thought barrier if we are to avoid 
extinction. Non-violent resistance has many victories to its credit, in- 
cluding the struggle for Indian freedom under Gdndhi’s leadership.” A 
similar policy statement on unarmed defence was made in the Labour 
Peace Fellowship’s 1958 manifesto. 


a 


An audience of British Army, Navy and Air Force officers heard Sir 
Stephen’s lecture on 9 Otober at the Royal United Services Institution on 
The Alternative to the Nuclear Deterrent: Non-violent Resistance. Admiral 
Sir Guy Russell, Commandent of the Imperial Defence College, at the 
close of the lecture expressed the thanks of the audience to the lecturer 
and the chairman, Rear-Admiral Sir Anthony Buzzard. Admiral Russell 
was one of the former Commanders-in-Chief in the audience. Another 
was Field-Marshal Auchinleck. The Royal United Services Institution, 
membership of which is open to serving officers of Her Majesty’s forces, 
is incorporated by Royal Charter for the promotion and advancement of 
naval and military science and literature. 


Sir Stephen began his lecture by quoting Mr Sandys’s statement 
that there is no possible defence against nuclear attack. He insisted that, 
though he respected them, he did not share the moral view of pacifists. 
He had, however, concluded that ‘orthodox thinking about war, and 
hence defence, is radically wrong...’. A ‘completely fresh look 
at the whole business’ was needed. ‘You can’t lose a nuclear war, 
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you can’t win it, you can only leave as its memorial a civilisation 
destroyed.’ 


Sir Stephen did not on principle reject the use of military force, 
But whether ‘military force can serve its traditional function of beating 
off an enemy military aggression’ was subject to one condition. ‘The 
condition is this : “The force needed to be used must not be so destruc- 
tive that the material and moral disadvantages of its use are on balance 
greater than the material and moral benefits expected to be achieved by 
the use of force’. Put it another way : “It’s no good burning down the 
house to roast the pig’’.’ 


Sir Stephen then turned to his alternative. It was worth looking into 
the idea that ‘the United Kingdom should make a unilateral declaration 
that it will make no use of nuclear energy for military purposes’. But 
this was not as simple as it might seem. The U.S. and Canada would 
probably not agree. ‘NATO, as we know it, would be wound up. 
Obviously we could have American nuclear forces in. Britain. NATO 
could be replaced by E.T.O.’, he suggested, ‘a European Treaty Organisa- 
tion pledged not to use nuclear energy for military purposes’. Against a 
nuclear power ‘conventional forces of any size’ are ‘useless’. ‘Therefore, 
we shall soon discover that the only conventional forces which had any 
logical purpose would be those needed for internal security and, in our 
case, overseas police operations.’ This would mean a saving of 
£1,000,000,000 on defence. But it would also mean the possibility of an 
enemy occupation. For this event—which was possible now even in 
terms of conventional war—there were now no preparations. There 
were none because ‘defence thinking was, and is, in this matter ofa 
thoroughly defeatist character’. Occupation should be regarded only as 
a tactical defeat, not the end of the struggle, which ‘should not be conti- 
nued by military means which a priori have failed, but by moral and 
political forces’. 


‘But we do not know enough about the techniques of non-violent 
resistance with or without association with guerilla warfare, to which I 
do not attach much importance in the case of the U.K.’ Detailed study 
of past non-violent resistance from the defence angle was needed. ‘So 
that even if we do not adopt a defence policy based on the idea of 
renouncing the use of nuclear energy for military purposes—a decision 
which by a kind of chain-reaction in reverse would lead to unilateral dis- 
armament—we ought to give thought of how to defend our way of life 
against an occupying enemy.’ He concluded: ‘I sometimes dream and 
even hope that my county, which has made such notable contributions in 
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the past to the totality of modern civilisation, may perform the supreme 
service of giving man a lead which will save him from himself’. 


Commenting on Sir Stephen’s proposals, following the lecture, 
Rear-Admiral Sir Anthony Buzzard, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E., former 
British Director of Naval Intelligence, said that this ‘terribly important 
question’ should be ‘thoroughly investigated’. Admiral Buzzard made it 
clear, however, that he did not accept Sir Stephen’s premise that a 
‘imited’ war must inevitably lead to total nuclear war. The Admiral is 
one of the leading advocates of the theory of ‘limited war’—that the des- 
tructiveness of a nuclear war can be limited if there is agreement in 
advance between the combatants that in the event of war only certain 
types of weapons (including some nuclear ones) would be used and then 
under specified conditions. He admitted that if we continued the policy 
of ‘over-emphasising’ the h-bomb, ‘and accordingly decreasing our pre- 
paration for limited wars, then we might ultimately find ourselves in a 
position where non-violent resistance might be the only right policy. That 
is to say, if we go on offering our public, and the uncommitted countries 
(which we are also trying to defend) an “all or nothing” choice of defeat 
with our small and decreasing conventional weapons, or suicide with the 
h-bomb, then they may well lean increasingly towards pacifism and non- 
violent resistance, and in the event of a threat may well choose surrender 
and Communist occupation.’ 


If defeat with conventional weapons and suicide with the h-bomb 
were the only alternatives then it would ‘be right to choose surrender and 
non-violent resistance, for by any ethical, legal or political standards that 
[Communist occupation] would be a far lesser evil than total global war 
with modern weapons’. He believed that the ‘crucial gap’ between con- 
ventional war and total nuclear war could be filled, and that it could be 
done more quickly and effectively than by trying to organize the whole 
Western world for a policy of non-violent resistance for any Communist 
aggression with superior conventional forces. 


‘This, however, does not mean that I think there is no case for non- 
violent resistance at all’, he continued. Although he thought that a ‘clear 
distinction between tactical atomic and total war’ would provide the best 
chance of preventing and limiting war, ‘I still admit that there is always 
a possibility of such a situation getting out of hand and of its drifting to- 
wards total global.war’. If so, and if negotiations failed, ‘then I believe 
that rather than fight war to a finish and destroy civilisation, it would 
be better to cease fire and resort to non-violent resistance’ for such a war 
could not be ‘the lesser of any evils’. ‘I therefore’, Admiral Buzzard 
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concluded, ‘support the lecturer’s view that this terribly important 
question should be thoroughly investigated, but I submit it should not 
only be investigated on the basis of military, political and economic ex- 
pediency, but also on the basis of Christian ethics, morality and legality, 
for they, too, are surely a great part of the way of life which we are at 
such pains to defend’. 


Mr George Brown, P.C., M.P., then the Labour Party’s ‘Shadow’ 
Defence Minister, speaking at University College, London, in early 
November, on ‘Defence in the Nuclear Age’ felt it necessary to spend over 
half of his time trying to dismiss the case for non-violent resistance as a 
defence policy. ‘You could clearly make an intellectual case for a policy 
of passive resistance’, he said, ‘but I reject that this is a valid course, both 
for intellectual and personal reasons’. ‘If little nations want to retain 
their independence and have any say, they have to reject the theory of 
passive resistance, which is too negative. For us to be passive is to hand 
over the direction of affairs to Russia or America—and Iam not even 
altogether happy about the latter—and there could be no leadership for the 
values we seek to defend’, he asserted. 


A 45-minute boadcast on the BBC Home Service on 19 December 
was focussed on the question. Commander King-Hall spoke briefly to 
the Fifty-One Club on ‘Heresy in Defence : The Strategy of Non-violence’. 
In the discussion, one speaker said : ‘We have heard the voice of sanity, 
which is all too rare nowadays’. Another felt Sir Stephen was living ina 
cloud-cuckoo land of his own and that there was no hope of successful 
resistance in case of a Russian invasion. ‘I am still, in matters of this 
kind, as inveterate a devotee of defensive warfare as the ancient Greeks 
were when faced with the Persian threat.’ Another: ‘If you are prepared 
to use the hydrogen bomb, you are prepared to abandon all moral con- 
cepts’. A further view: ‘The British people must break with NATO and 
the American alliance and take up a positive neutrality, taking this new 
initiative alongside India and the uncommitted nations in Asia’. The 
Bishop of Manchester said non-violent resistance ‘must come not from Staff 
Colleges, but from the very depths of human nature. It is not simply a 
matter of instructing people, but involves a sweeping social change in this 
country.” Richard Wainwright: ‘Sir Stephen...has shown that the 
alternative to violence is not inactivity ; he has pointed the only way 
which can be any good at all’. 


The Minister of Defence, Mr Duncan Sandys, was questioned on the 
proposal at a press conference in mid-February 1958, following his state- 
ment in the House of Commons on missile bases. The journalist asked: 
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‘In the light of the admittedly very grave dangers involved in this policy, 
would you be prepared to consider a radically different defence policy 
such as that envisaged by Commander Sir Stephen King-Hall in his call 
for a Royal Commission on non-violent resistance as a defence policy ?’. 
Mr Sandys replied that the question was outside the scope of the 
conference, but the journalist pointed out that it was related to the 
dangers involved in the missile policy being discussed. ‘I have a very great 
respect for Commander Sir Stephen King-Hall...’, said Mr Sandys, 
‘He is an old friend of mine’. He felt, however, that many questions of 
foreign policy could be related in some way to the subject, and that he 
ought not to comment on Sir Stephen’s proposals. ‘I think we would be 
in very deep water if we extend the scope of this conference.’ 


os 


Wide press attention greeted the publication by Victor Gollancz, in 
March 1958, of Commander Sir Stephen King-Hall’s book, Defence in 
the Nuclear Age, elaborating his argument. Military historian Noble Frank- 
land, writing in the Observer (9 March), said that in the situation pro- 
duced by nuclear weapons, Sir Stephen’s proposals ‘whether they com- 
mand support or not, deserve to be differentiated from those of the 
ordinary run of solution-mongers’. The training of the British people ‘for 
passive resistance and for moral offensive’ would, however, ‘be liable to 
produce a most un-British way of life’. Mr Frankland felt that the author 
had taken a too heroic view of human nature, and that the British way of 
life ‘may have a better, or at least a longer, prospect under the admittedly 
dangerous conditions of the nuclear stalemate than under those of the 
suggested aggressive moral war against the Communist ideology’. 


A long feature article on the book by ‘A.H.’—presumably H. 
Alastair Hetherington, the Editor—appeared in the Manchester Guardian 
(10 March). ‘Each of Sir Stephen’s proposals—to abandon the H-bomb 
unilaterally, to conduct active political warfare, and to prepare for non- 
violent resistance in case of occupation—has merits and each has defects’, 
said the writer. Concerning non-violent defence, he asked: ‘Can demo- 
cratic ideas survive the destruction of parliamentary government, of an 
idependent judiciary, and of a free press ?’. On non-codperation : ‘The 
idea is noble but how long can people hold out? The parallels that Sir 
Stephen draws with Indian and Irish experience are not valid, because at 
Westminister there was a strong and articulate opposition to repressive 
policies ; there will -be none in Moscow. Parallels with Norway are 
invalid because its people always had the hope of liberation, and with the 
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Ruhr because the remainder of Germany was not occupied. Resistance 
in Britain would call for still greater moral and physical stiffness than in 
any of these, and for its maintenance through two or three generations.’ 
Sir Stephen’s claim that the h-bomb is not effective as a deterrent was 
challenged by the reviewer, but there were dangers in the spreading of its 
possession to other countries. ‘To prevent that proliferation, the most 
practical course is for Britain to offer to renounce her bombs’, though 
she could keep American protection. If, however, when freed by the 
development of long-range rockets from the need for overseas bases, the 
U.S. returned to isolationism, the situation for Britain would be changed. 
‘{n that event, non-violent resistance could offer an alternative defence. 
Here is the chief value of Sir Stephen’s book.’ 


Cassandra in the Daily Mirror (11 March) rejected unilateral re- 
nunciation of the h-bomb. ‘Giving the Russians notice that we prefer 
enslavement to suicide . . . would encourage them to impose their monst- 
rous Communist regime on these islands exactly when it suited them.’ 
‘Don’t let’s discuss and prepare for the servitude of this country before 
it arrives.’ The Star’s reviewer (10 March) said: ‘Many will not agree 
with Sir Stephen’s views and conclusions, but they will be very interested 
in his approach to a subject causing widespread anxiety today’. The 
Daily Worker attacked the book editorially (22 March), without mention- 
ing either the proposed unilateral nuclear disarmament or non-violent 
resistance. In presenting the alternatives as the h-bomb or the possibili- 
ties of occupation, Sir Stephen had offered ‘a false alternative’. Peaceful 
co-existence could ‘only’ come by ‘agreement between all the Great 
Powers’. The Daily Herald carried an entirely descriptive review. The 
News Chronicle’s reviewer in an attack full of ridicule on the book dis- 
missed the discussion of non-violent resistance, saying, ‘Honestly, it is 
hard to take this seriously’. ‘If we abandoned our alliances, military and 
economic occupation would be certain. The Bomb, however, is a risk and 
no more.’ Michael Foot, Editor of Tribune, writing in that paper (14 
March), felt that the picture of present world problems was presented in 
‘too harsh and dogmatic terms’. He called the book ‘the most devastating 
exposure yet published of the British Government’s defence strategy’. The 
‘facts, arguments and original thoughts’ in the book ‘deserve to be 
pondered deeply by everyone engaged in the greatest of all debates’. 


The New Statesman’s reviewer (15 March), Michael Howard, lecturer 
on military history at King’s College, paid tribute to Sir Stephen’s ‘critical 
intelligence, resolute political courage and independence, and an original, 
slightly mischievous cast of mind’ as being better qualifications than ‘the 
most scintillating staff-college record’ for analysing the problem of 
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nuclear armaments. However, he rejected the author’s thesis as being 
‘as inapplicable to the nuclear as to any other age’. He then criticised 
him on three points: The British way of life is dependent on armed 
power ; the Russians could accomplish their objectives without occupa- 
tion ; and some of Sir Stephen's thinking about the future is naive. Sir 
Stephen’s projection of ‘a besieged Britain living on its own resources, 
the centre of world attention...anda renaissance of national purpose 
and unity far exceeding those stirring days... when Great Britain stood 
alone after Dunkirk’ is dismissed as not the type of exercises by which 
‘sane policies are evolved, in the field of defence or anything else’. 


The Daily Telegraph’s long review (10 March) by Perigrine 
Worsthorne carefully summarised Sir Stephen’s proposals for disarma- 
ment and defence by non-violent resistance, and then called his proposed 
solution ‘plain moonshine’. ‘I just do not see the peoples of Western 
Europe, or of Britain, being able to deal with a Soviet invasion in the 
way Sir Stephen suggests.” Russia could dominate Western Europe 
without invasion, and in case of invasion an economic siege could halt 
any plans for non-violent resistance. The Russians would be far more 
ruthless than the British were against Gandhi. The reviewer preferred 
the status quo in defence. Richard Scott in Tne Listener (13 March) wrote 
that ‘many people are likely to find his analysis of the consequences oi 
the use of nuclear weapons both logical and realistic, fewer will probably 
be persuaded that his proposals for meeting this new situation are 
politically practicable’. 


The proposed ‘elaborate, government-organised and nation-wide 
program’ of non-violent resistance ‘which could be put into operation the 
moment the Soviet forces landed on our shores’, appeared to the reviewer 
to be in ‘the realm of fantasy’. The book was, however, ‘a_ serious 
contribution to any discussion of what is probably the most perplexing 
and appalling problem with which the modern world has been faced’. 


The reviewer in The Times (13 March) called it ‘a deeply honest, if 
misguided book’ in an article headed ‘Bang or whimper ?’. The proposed 
non-violent resistance, said the reviewer, postulated ‘a degree of restraint 
by the oppressed Britons that is hardly implicit in our rough island 
history’. If Sir Stephen ‘believes that the human race is too foolish to 
limit its conflicts, even to avoid suicide, why does he assume that a 
section of it is sensible enough to accept the greater restraints involved in 
passive resistance’? The Times Literary Supplement (14 March) ina 
highly critical review said that ‘his timely tract may stimulate thought’ 
and that ‘his book can be judged only as a more or less effective piece of 
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pamphleteering’. ‘Going through the thought barrier’ (one of Sir 
‘Stephen’s phrases) puts readers ‘in the mental world that has hitherto 
been the exclusive area of the pacifist’. The section on ‘Defence With- 
out Arms’, said the reviewer, was the least convincing. The pacifist case 
had not yet been proved, and nations had been destroyed by successive 
occupations as effectively as by bombs. ‘Peace has been maintained over 
long periods by the balance of power; and it is sad that a man of Sir 
Stephen’s influence and ability should now set to upset it in favour of 
enemies.” 


The Rev. Michael Scott, renowned for his work on behalf of 
African freedom, writing in Peace News on 14 March said that ‘Sir 
Stephen’s appeal is not to fear or emotion but to reason ina world 
bordering on hysteria’. He felt, however, that there was a need even 
more urgent than ‘organised non-violence to defend our way of life’. 
‘There is the urgent need for a new revolutionary movement which will 
have the courage and incentive to use methods of non-violent resistance 
not only against the manufacture of nuclear weapons but against 
oppressive legislation and violations of human rights and natural justice.’ 
A movement capable of a strong ‘effectual fight against oppression and 
injustice’, ignorance and poverty was needed. ‘Despite the undoubted 
advances of humanitarianism in the fields of hzalth, education and wel- 
fare, our age has at the same time been an age of the planned torture and 
destruction of millions of human beings by people captivated by a myth 
and driven to hysteria by propaganda.’ If Mr Sandys’s statement that 
only bomber bases would be defended was boldness, then ‘we need an 
even bolder leadership for peace’. 


Fenner Brockway, M. P., in Peace News (21 March), said: ‘I am 
not entirely a pacifist, but I share Commander King-Hall’s view that, 
with the emergence of nuclear weapons, war must be altogether renounced. 
I would retain only a police force. I believe Britain would exert a greater 
influence for all that is good in the world if she gave this example, and 
she would certainly be safer from destruction. In the unlikely event of 
foreign occupation, I am sure that non-violent resistance could be 
organised with progressively rising effect. British experience in demo- 
cracy, in local administration, in the trades unions, in every voluntary 
aspect of our life, is so long and wide and deep that a policy of non- 
codperation with an unacceptable top-level administration would make it 
permanently impossible.” However, he rejected Sir Stephen’s proposal 
for a world-wide propaganda campaign agaist Communism, preferring 
the example of liberty as the most effective way to spread it. It was also 
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snconsistent with the policy of peaceful co-existence and the progressive 
realisation of internationally-agreed disarmament’. 


Reginald Thompson, writing in Peace News (21 March) declared: ‘I 
know of no more savage indictment of all that remains of the dregs of 
Western Civilisation than that it should be necessary to plead for the 
abandonment of the policies of genocide, race suicide and the extermina- 
tion of the future, on the grounds of exp2diency. Yet the moral and 
spiritual and political bankruptcy of our country makes this demand. 
Commander Sir Stephen King-Hall has performed the difficult service of 
stating a case against the use of extermination as a threat or ‘‘deterrent”’ 
which has disentangled it from the moral and spiritual issue. The result 
must be compared to a body deprived of heart and soul. But we must 
be grateful.” He doubted the reality of a Communist threat, but assum- 
ing its reality, believed that Soviet Communism would not survive ‘for 
five years diluted with and in close contact with the peoples of Western 
Europe. Nor do the leaders of Soviet Russia believe otherwise. To 
them our ‘‘idea’’ is an even more dangerous plague than their ‘“idea’’ is 
to us. Soviet Russia, in the unlikely event of their attacking us or occu- 
pying us, would have a hopeless task on their hands.’ The moral worth 
of the West was at too low an ebb- Hiroshima, Nagasaki, nuclear 
weapons, the gas chambers, Belsen, Dachau, exterminating 6,000,000 
Jews, napalm in Korea—for a British disarmament example to make 
much moral impact. Fascism was a more potent danger to democracy 
than Communism. ‘Even now the vital force is dangerously missing 
from our democracy.’ ‘I do not believe that the world will be saved by 
pleading with the insane for sanity.... The world will be saved by a 
miracle, by an act of faith. Or it will perish.’ 


John Banks, a British Army Major during World War II, now 
Chairman of the National Commitee of the Common Wealth Party, 
writing in Peace News (28 March), discussed some of Sir Stephen’s views 
on the conduct of non-violent resistance. ‘He rightly points out that 
practically no study has been made of the effective way for an occupied 
population to react to the occupying forces, either in this country or the 
continent.” Turning to the social implications of non-violent resistance, 
Mr Banks wrote : ‘He does no more than hint at the decentralisation of 
political and economic power that would be necessary outcomes of such 
preparations. But we may be sure that some of the more deep-seated 
opposition to his thesis will come from this very realisation on the part of 
those who today rule, or hope to rule, our British centralised State.’ 


Military strategist Capt. B H. Liddell Hart wrote, in Reynolds News 
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(9 March): ‘It is remarkable and deeply significant that a man so comba- 
tive by temperament and heredity should become a leading advocate of 
non-violent resistance’. ‘Arguments for abjuring force have so cleara 
moral basis that, in a country where Christian or humane ethics prevail, 
they start with a moral advantage over arguments for defence by violent 
means. Their appeal becomes all the stronger when the main means of 
‘“‘defence’’ is a weapon of indiscriminate massacre. Even on practical 
grounds there is a stronger case for non-violence than is generally 
realised. But its advocates are inclined to overlook the fact that its 
main successes have been obtained against opponents whose code of 
morality was fundamentally similar, and whose ruthlessness was thereby 
restrained. It is very doubtful whether non-violent resistance would 
have availed against a Tartar conqueror in the past, or against a Stalin 
in more recent times. The only impression it seems to have made on 
Hitler was to excite his impulse to trample on what, to his mind, was 
contemptible weakness—although there is evidence that it did embarrass 
many of his generals, brought up in a better cod2, and baffled them more 
than the violent resistance movements in occupied countries. But the 
practice of non-violent resistance against a government, by members of a 
religious or political movement that is cohesive in spirit, is a different 
matter from its use by a nation in a conflict of States. To offer any 
good chance of success here, it not only requires a higher collective 
discipline and fortitude than any army has attained, but requires this 
level to be attained by the nation as a whole. The effectiveness of non- 
violent resistance is undermined if even a small proportion of the 
community play into the opponent’s hand—through weakness, self- 
interest or pugnacity. An examination of the course that King-Hall has 
espoused leaves two main doubts about its practicability as a national 
policy. The first is whether the nation as a whole, or any likely 
Government, could be persuaded to embark on such a revolutionary 
experiment. The second is whether the policy could be effectively 
practised and fulfilled by a mation—since human instincts such as 
fear, anger, and selfishness could all too easily wreck its prospects. 
These are the underlying difficulties of the non-violent or pacifist 
solution—but we are still left with the problem, which is vital and 
urgent.’ 


Sir Richard Acland, former Member of Parliament who resigned 
from the House of Commons in 1955 in protest against the h-bomb, 
writing in Peace News (21 March), said : ‘King-Hall, by the very fact of 
not making the pacifist case, has said to everyone under thirty : Now 
think about this ; for while you are still in the prime of life it is perfectly 
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possible that public policy may be revolutionised’. ‘The book comes at 
exactly the right time and will open up the great debate which 
will be the main theme of public controversy for the next 20 years. 
Writing with a certain amount of experience of these matters, | would 
say that unless my friends of Victory for Socialism can quite soon win 
their internal victory [within the Labour Party], there will be ample time 
and means to start from scratch and build up the entire new political 
apparatus that will be needed to attend to the political side of the work 
that has to be done.’ ‘As there will not ever be any other public cam- 
paign, if this one fails’, pacifists and non-pacifists should work together in 
such a Campaign. 


ss 


There has now been a period for Sir Stephen’s proposal to spread 
and be absorbed in people's thinking. He is not a man who will let such 
a matter rest, and we can be certain that before long there will be new 
developments in this debate. That this debate on a subject formerly 
often considered esoteric has taken place among such prominent persons 
is in itself deeply significant. Even a year prior to Sir Stephen’s 
proposal, few people would have thought this type of suggestion could 
receive so serious a consideration. In view of the perils of nuclear 
weapons, the pace of change may seem to many slow. But considering 
the vast distance modern man may have to travel to achieve a peaceful 
free world, and the barriers to such a change, the pace may be moving 
rapidly indeed. 


Whether one agrees with Sir Stephen or not, it is most difficult to 
argue against investigating his suggested alternative to nuclear weapons. 
The debate has indicated that the idea of non-violent resistance has 
spread wider and deeper into people’s thinking than has often been 
realised. It has also shown that very little is really known about this 
phenomenon which seems to be occurring with increasing frequency 
throughout the world. It is possible, now that some social scientists are 
turning their attention to this subject, that more light will be thrown on 
it in the coming years. 


One reason that Sir Stephen’s suggestion has received more serious 
consideration than have prior calls for total unilateral disarmament may 
be that he has proposed not simply renouncing military power as the 
main m2thod of defence, but replacing it with an alternative. Whatever 
the dangers of military defence, without it people may feel impotent and 
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helpless. As Cecil Hinshaw has put it: ‘...pzople cannot live in a 
vacuum and will continue to rationalise an old error until a positive and 
hopeful alternative can be found’. Whether ilic British peoples will 
decide that non-violent resistance is that alternative will depend on 
various factors. These include whether or not they gain increased under- 
standing of the subject, as the result of study or observation (it is 
possible this method may become fairly widely used in the campaign in 
Britain for unilateral nuclear disarmament). Also important is whether 
they come to feel either that the deterrent effect to invasion of this 
method of resistance is at least as great as that of nuclear weapons, or that 
somehow non-violent resistance is possible against a totalitarian regime. 


After living in Britain for two years and a half, the writer is 
convinced that the peoples of that island—English, Scots and Welsh 
—are capable of many of the qualities which non-violent resistance 
requires : for example, courage, determination in the face of possible 
defeat, love of freedom, heroism. There is a widespread belief that 
the peoples of Britain have led the world in the past and shall do so in 
the future. Perhaps they will seize upon a new way todo this. The 
upsurge of indignation among a major section of the population at 
the time of the Suez invasion, and the depth of feeling against nuclear 
weapons (illustrated, for example, by the four-day march to the 
Aldermaston Atomic Weapons Research Establishment) are indications 
that a rejection of modern armed might may be the way this conviction 
in world leadership will take form in the next twenty years. The 
peoples of Britain are, of course, subject to many of the traits and 
forces widespread in Western Civilization today. It is possible that 
they may move closer to the society envisaged in Huxley's Brave 
New World, or even Orwell’s 1984, than to a non-violent society. It is, 
however, at least equally possible that a program based on Sir 
Stephen's proposal will eventually be adopted. There may be other 
alternatives. But whatever the eventual outcome, it must be noted that 
when a proposal such as Sir Stephen’s can receive widespread and 
serious consideration, there exist in that society the beginnings of basic 
change. 


12. Hinshaw, Op. cit., p. 4 
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The Importance of Vows 


A Correspondence 


25 October 1930. 
My dear Bapiji, 


I am unable to see eye to eye with you as regards the ‘Importance 
of Vows’. So I am going to exercise the privilege of an impudent little 
boy towards his dad and with blunt frankness set forth my view, and I 
am sure you will not spare the rod if you found it necessary—non-violent 
though you may be. 


I believe, spiritually and morally all men are not alike. A few are 
advanced, but most are mainly followers of leaders. Men in different 
Stages need different methods of guidance and leadership. I believe this 
is acknowledged by most religions and especially by Hinduism, which 
approves of idolatry for those who are at the lower end of the scale. If 
I mistake not, you yourself are not averse to the use of idols by those who 
are unable to conceive God without material representation. Just as 
idols are means by which we seek to attain an end and help out those in 
the lower stages of development, so are vows means by which leaders 
Strive to hold up to the highest resolve the actions of their followers. The 
general run of men are not always constant in their spiritual strength and 
vision. Sometimes they reach a high level, but do not maintain that 
level for long. A vow is a device or a religious observance calculated 
to keep such persons up to their highest light. If you gather together a 
large number of people and explain to them high ideals of life, which 
may be second nature to you but even to conceive which will be difficult 
to the masses, and when the light dawns on them at that psychological 





1. One of the weekly letters written by Gandhi to the inmates of the 
Satyigraha Asram during his imprisonment in /Continued on page 131 
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moment you ask them to take a vow, so that they will in future act in 
accordance with that light, then you fix the standard of action for them 
by that vow. If they had not taken that vow, they would have relapsed 
into their old ways a little afterwards, having forgotten the high ideals 
and being unable to conceive those ideals themselves without the help of 
leaders. This is one of the places of vows in religious observance. There 
is another function which is like unto this. When a man reaches a high 
pitch of emotion he declares to the world what his intentions are and this 
brings to bear upon his actions a certain amount of public opinion which 
keeps him to his resolve. Vows have also been conceived as a bargain 
with God. I feel a vow is a helpful crutch, it is a protective hedge ; it is 
a dam to raise the level but it is not the end nor is it of the highest. I 
personally will not advocate taking vows any more than I would advocate 


idol worship, although I concede that certain types of people find these 
alds useful. 


Constant application of one’s ideals and taking decisions from day 
to day is all-important in the formation of character. The taking of 
vows precludes this. A person who has taken a vow ceases sooner or 
later—and often sooner than later—to appeal to his ideals every time a 
situation arises ; and he acts in a particular way, not because his ideals 
dictate that course, but because he has taken a vow to act so. A vow 
emphasises the deed rather than the ideal behind it. The vow-taker is 
on a moral plane, not on the spiritual. Vows make us mentally lazy. 
We decide once for all and we lose our moral exercise and in time our 
moral sense gets palsied. It is a short cut to get people to act in the 
way leaders will have them act, but it ultimately leads to cultural 
degeneration. People become too lazy to think for themselves and a 
mental lethargy creeps in. I feel that vows and blind obedience to 
custom and authority have had no small share in causing the present 
degeneration in our country. An apotheosis of vows at this time of day 
is both reactionary and dangerous. 


I know vows have an honoured place in most of the old religions— 
including the Catholic, and to a limited extent, the Protestant Churches— 
but these are concessions to the weakness of man and find no place in 


Christ’s teaching. It is a decided falling off from the spiritual grace to a 
moral expediency. 


I would not say a vow is a sign of weakness but that it is a device to 
help the weak. The strong man needs no such help. His ideals, 
determination and will-power will see him through any situation. Vows 


take the place of these three controllers of men’s actions in those who are 
not advanced enough. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF VOWS 


It is a confusion of ideals to mix up vows with unflinching determi- 
nation. The vow isa substitute for determination. It seems to me it is 
almost a blasphemy to identify it with God. The man who obeys the 
higher law or the inner voice or his ideals and has the strength of 
character to carry through its dictates moves with a consistency which is 
more than the mere regularity of the celestial bodies. The sun is not’ 
regular because it has taken a vow but because it obeys a higher law. 
I would claim a higher position for man than even the sun. Vows 
degrade man to the position of an automaton. 


Then, again, there seem to be some inconsistencies. When you say 
vows can only be taken on points of universally recognised duty which 
we wish to cultivate the habit of performing, are things like taking cow’s 
milk or unseasoned food of such universal acceptance? Yet you use 
vows for these and other minor details of every-day life. 


If I am allowed a personal reference, I may say I have always 
abhorred vows. I have never felt the need of a vow ora pledge. When, 
as a child, my elder brothers who had taken the pledge of Good Templars 
asked me to join them, I flatly refused, saying, I will not drink because I 
will not and not because I had taken a pledge not to do so. I have been 
a member of several Masonic Lodges—and even now I am a member of 
two—but I have never yet touched a drop of strong drink. I have not 
succumbed to the very first temptation, as you suggest. 


Can it be you are forming a new concept midway between determi- 
nation and vow, in which case a word has to be coined to express it. I 
can, of course, explain your advocating vows. Teach the child the way 
he should go and when he is old he will not depart from it. You have 
been brought up as a child to use vows often and at present you are 
merely rationalising your practice. When I criticise taking of vows I 
have not got you in mind but the effect it will have on the ignorant 
masses. 


Kindly let me have your frank reaction to what I have stated above 
and if you have no objection I should like to collect my thoughts together 
logically in the form of an article, leaving out all personal references, 
and publish it in some paper. 


I trust you are both well. 


With love from 


J.C. Kumarappa. 


GANDHI MARG 


31 October 1930. 
My dear Kumarappa, 


I am glad you have expressed yourself freely on the question of 
vows. You seem to me to misunderstand my meaning. No fault of yours. 
Yon have not the original before you. I have not seen the translation. 
The word vow is also an unsuitable equivalent for the original ‘vrata’. 
But the best thing for me is to explain what I mean and then leave you to 
find the exact word if you endorse my position. If you contest it you 
should continue the correspondence till we have thrashed the subject out. 
You seem to think of vows publicly administered to audiences. This may 
or may not be good. The vow I am thinking of is a promise made by one 
to onéself. We have to deal with two dwellers within. Rama and Ravana, 
God and Satan, Ormuzd and Ahriman. The one binds us to make us really 
free, and the other only appears to free us so as to bind us tight within 
his grips. A ‘vow’ is a promise made to Rama to do or not to do a certain 
thing, which if good we want to do but have not the strength unless we 
are tied down, and which if bad we would avoid but have not the strength 
to avoid unless similarly tied down. This I hold to be a condition indis- 
pensable of growth. I grant that we are higher than the sun, how much 
more necessary for us to be at least as true and faithful as the sun, if not 
truer and more faithful ? If in matters of commerce, a man who vacillates 
is useless, why should he fare otherwise in matters spiritual, which carry 
with them infinitely greater consequences? If you hold that I must speak 
and do the right thing at any cost, you grant my whole position and so 
you also do if you grant that at the peril of my life I should be faithful 
to my wife or friend. You can easily multiply such instances. For me 
Jesus was preéminently a man of unshakable resolution, i.e. vows. His yea 
was yea for ever. A life of vows is like marriage, a sacrament. It isa 
marriage with. God, indissoluble for all time. Come, let us 
marry Him. 


Verb sap. 


Love, 
ee Bapi. 
Yeravda Mandir, 
16 November 1930. 

My dear Kumarappa, 


If a man makes an unalterable decision to do or not to doa parti- 
cular thing, it is forme avow. The strongest men have been known at 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF VOWS 


times to have become weak. God has a way of confounding us in our 
strength. Hence the necessity of vows, i.e. invoking God’s assistance to 
give us strength at the crucial moment. But I must not strive with you. It 
seems to me that we mean the same thing but express it differently—you 
in Spanish and I in Italian, shall we say? 


Love, 
Bapa. 





1930 in the Yeravda Central Prison, in which he wrote inter alia 
as follows: ‘A vow means unflinching determination, and helps us 
against temptations. Determination is worth nothing if it bends before 
discomfort. The universal experience of humanity supports the view 
that progress is impossible without inflexible determination. There cannot 
be a vow to commit a sin; in the case of a vow, first thought to be 
meritorious but later found to be sinful, there arises a clear necessity to 
give it up. But no-one takes, or ought to take, vows about dubious 
matters. Vows can be taken only on points of universally recognized 
principles. The possibility of sin in such a case is more or less imaginary. 
A devotee of truth cannot stop to consider if someone will not be injured 
by his telling the truth, for he believes that truth can never do harm. So 
also about total abstinence. The abstainer will either make an exception 
as regards medicine, or will be prepared to risk his life in fulfilment of 
his full vow. What does it matter if we happen to lose our lives through a 
pledge of total abstinence? There can be no guarantee that our lives will 
be prolonged by liquor, and even if life is thus prolonged for a moment, 
it may be ended the very next through some other agency. On the other 
hand, the example of a man who gives up his life rather than his pledge, 
is likely to wean drunkards from liquor and thus become a great power 
for good in the world. Only they can hope some time to see God who 
have nobly determined to bear witness to the faith that is in them, even 
at the cost of life itself. 


‘Taking vows is not a sign of weakness, but of strength. To do at 
any cost something that one ought to do constitutes a vow. It becomes a 
bulwark of strength. A man who says that he will do something ‘‘as far as 
possible’’ betrays. either his pride or his weakness. I have noticed in my 
own case, as well as in the case of others, that the limitation ‘as far as 
possible” provides a fatal loophole. To do something ‘‘as far as possible” 
is to succumb to the very first temptation. There is no sense in saying that 
we will observe truth ‘‘as far as possible’. Evenas no businessman will 
look atanote in which a man promises to pay a certain amount ona 
certain date ‘‘as far as possible’, so will God refuse to accept a promis- 
sory note drawn by a man who will observe truth as far as possible. 


‘God is the very image of the vow. God would cease to be God if 
He swerved from His own laws even by a hair’s breath. The sun is a 
great keeper of observances ; hence the possibility of measuring time and 
publishing almanancs. All business depends upon men fulfilling their pro- 
mises. Are such promises less necessary in character-building or self- 
realization? We should therefore never doubt the necessity of vows for 
the purpose of self-purification and self-realization.” 
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Some Gandhian Reflections 


ANNADA SANKAR RAY? 


The peoples of the world are witness to the achievement of Indian 
independence. But the manner in which India became independent has not 
conclusively proved the victory of non-violence. It will not impress 
people everywhere with the strength of non-violence, nor persuade them 
to believe in its efficacy. Before the fifteenth of August 1947 the atom 
bomb was considered to be the ve plus ultra of human power. Has there 
been any change since that date ? There would have been if India’s inde- 
pendence had been more nearly related to non-violence. The question 
would have arisen whether, since one country had won its independence 
without violence, other countries could not retain theirs without it. 
Doubts about militarism would have been awakened. If militarism were 
once to become suspect, people everywhere would make a stand against 
the pouring of such vast wealth like water into preparations for war, ex- 
penditure that makes the rich meaninglessly richer and the poor more 


poor, the inflation that creates high prices on the one hand and scarcity 
on the other. 


People would have said, ‘We refuse to fight violently. If there 
must be a fight, let it take place without violence. We do not want 
all this preparedness. We do not want all the expense it entails. We 
do not want inflation. We do not want a senseless economy. If the 
name of all these things is Capitalism it is poison to us ; if their name is 
Socialism it is a Delhi /addi.”’ 


People would have wondered, if there is no other way, whether 
some arrangement is not possible in which war is not implied. If there 
is, may it not be worked according to the principles of non-violence ? 
Is there no social pattern to maintain which the help of the atom bomb 





1. Translated from the original Bengali by Lila Ray. 
2. A fabulous sweetmeat which does not satisfy. 
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SOME GANDHIAN REFLECTIONS 


need not be taken, for which it will be sufficient to rely upon soul- 
force ? 


People would have looked for some such pattern, and to seek is to 
find. That arrangement would be neither capitalism nor socialism, nor 
an incongruous mixture of the two, but something else. It would not 
be capitalism, for capitalism cannot get along without the help of 
militarism. A large estate cannot be managed without any army, with- 
out cannons and guns, bombs and high explosives. It would not be 
socialism because socialism means state-ownership, state-capitalism. The 
work to be done is the same although the state is the owner. The 
state is of course a joint estate but, like landed estates and capitalism, 
it depends for its maintenance upon strength of aim. Otherwise the work 
does not get on. 


A really new arrangement would be one for whose maintenance 
strength of arm is not required, even though strength of arm be that of 
a joint estate. An arrangement that can maintain itself without the help 
of an army or a police force, win the whole-hearted coéperation of the 
majority and good-naturedly put up with the obstacles and obstructions 
strewn in its way by minorities, would really be a new arrangement. 
The first step in the direction of such an arrangement is the triumph of 
non-violence. 


The achievement of Indian independence does not afford conclu- 
sive proof of_the triumph of non-violence. But neither has non- 
violence been defeated. Though not entirely victorious it is unconquer- 
able. Moreover they believe that the common people are non-violent 
by nature though it is possible to madden and mislead them. Violence 
is unnatural to them, foreign to their nature; non-violence is their 
normal, natural religion. This is true just as the existence of God is 
true despite the fact that the pages of our history books afford no not- 
able proof of it. The participation of the common people of India in 
her struggle for independence was not wholly non-violent ; still the 
possibility of its becoming so was always there. Those who do not 
believe in the maximum non-violence of the people cannot keep their 
belief in the undefeatability of non-violence unshaken. This is the 
reason that those who believe in non-violence endeavour to merge them- 
selves with the common people. The foundations of their faith are 
weakened when they are cut off from the people. When non-violence 
does triumph indisputably the common people will be found to have 
displayed the maximum non-violence in the face of the maximum violent 
provocation. 
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For us it is enough to know that non-violence has not been de- 
feated and that it still hopes to triumph. We can believe in its ultimate 
victory and, cherishing this hope, we can dream of a new society. The 
night is still deep; the dawn will be long in coming. The people have 
not awakened even though independence has been won. The unrest 
everywhere in evidence cannot be called an awakening ; it will die down 
of its own accord. A day will come when in response to a sign from 
some great sddhaka, the mighty sea of the people will stir. The world 
will then witness the triumph of non-violence. 


ao 


As a child it seemed to me that there were two kinds of states in 


the world, monarchies ruled by kings and republics ruled by the people. 
And in my heart I desired a republic. 


When I grew up I discovered that such a concept was superficial. 
There were two kinds of states, democracies ruled by majorities and 
dictatorships ruled by leaders. In my heart I desired democracy. 


Growing older I made another discovery. There are two kinds of 
States, capitalist states ruled by the rich and socialist ones ruled by 
society. I wished well to socialism. 


The second world war opened my eyes once again. I discovered that 
both capitalism and socialism derive their sustenance from war. If war 


were to cease altogether they both would pass out of existence. I’ll tell 
you why. 


Both capitalism and socialism endeavour to produce more and more 
by fewer and fewer. If two hundred thousand industrial workers can 
produce enough cloth to clothe four million people capitalism will 
design and build the necessary machines. So will socialism. The pro- 
cedure in the production of other commodities is the same. By following 
these methods both arrive at the embarrassing position of having hundreds 
and thousands of unemployed. In casting about for work to give these 
unfortunates it is found that there is none; there are no tools, no 
capital. So a way is devised to make them work gratuitously. Road- 
building, the cutting of canals, the destruction of pestilential weeds like 
the water hyacinth, the construction of buildings, the destruction of 
buildings, their reconstruction, the inventing of ever something new to 
do in order to create the illusion of progress. The state takes over the 
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SOME GANDHIAN REFLECTIONS 


task of clothing and feeding you. Ample provision for you is made in 
the national budget. But no company or factory will agree to take you 
on. You are surplus. 


This huge surplus population is gradually absorbed by war effort. 
So many hundreds of thousands of rupees are shown in the budget as 
war expenditure. A part of this much-inflated money goes to these 
people. A great advantage of war is that many more people die of 
wounds in the attempt to destroy a Germany or Russia than die of snake- 
bite or sun-stroke in the attempt to destroy pestilential hyacinth. Thus 
the number of the surplus falls ; the state no longer need concern itself 
with them. On the other hand war has certain disadvantages. Not only 
the surplus lose their lives in war, essential people are killed as well. 
When high explosives drop from overhead they finish off producers of 
cloth, producers of food and producers of steel also. So financiers and 
pillars of society do not like it. But what else can be done! What 
inspiration is there in hyacinth to keep lakhs of surplus people working 
at its destruction all the time? What certainty is there that taxpayers 
will not make a row if provision is made for it in the budget year after 
year? How much more inspiring it is to cry, ‘Build roads for war!’ 
than just ‘Build roads!’ And how nicely quiet the taxpayers keep ! 


Capitalism and socialism are not the same thing. There is a great 
cifference between the two. By comparison socialism is the better. But 
war is the life of both. Both throw men out of work at the very outset. 
Both force these unemployed to work gratuitously though of course they 
are fed. In the last resource they send them to war. The reason at the 
root of it all is their basic principle, production for many by few, the 
production of enough for four millions by two hundred thousand and 
the invention and construction of machines for that purpose. I have no- 
thing to say against machines per se. But there is much to be said against 
the purpose for which they are designed, built and used. 


Society requires to be cast into a mould designed to enable each 
to produce his own food and clothing and machines must be designed, 
built and used for that purpose. I know a single person cannot produce 
everything. There must be provision for the formation of societies in 
these matters. In addition each will take a turn at making roads, destroy- 
ing hyacinth and erecting buildings. A horde of people will not require 
to be supported or kept engaged in unproductive labour because they 
are surplus. The ruse of war need not be used to reduce their numbers 
or arrangements made to cut off their heads. The svardj of India will be 
a state where everyone is essential and no one is surplus. That will be 
the way she will rule herself. 
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Whither Higher Education ? 


N.R, MALKANI 


It is now twelve years since India achieved independence. During this 
period we have had the first and the second Five Year Plans showing 
progress, more or less, in various national activities. But if there is one 
activity about which the national policy appears to me to be the least 
satisfactory it is our system of education. We are aware that the existing 
system is both wasteful and outworn but are not clear as to the system 
best suited to modern India with its growing needs. Under the stress of 
circumstances the old system is showing gaping cracks and new elements 
are creeping in to fill them up. 


But it is all nearly a matter of drift wherein there is little dispute 
about the elements admitted but hardly any agreement about what should 
be eliminated. The result is a strange mix-up of old and new, without 
any emergence of a system of education that the country wants, keeping 
its present needs and past tradition in view. I think there can be no 
clarity about the objectives of our education until we know the kind of 
educated man that India wants. 


Looking into the history of education one finds that different coun- 
tries had different objectives of education arising out of the kind of edu- 
cated man that the country desired. In England of the eighteenth and part 
of the nineteenth centuries the ideal of education was the Gentleman, with 
a love of sport and adventure, some knowledge of the classics and polish- 
ed manners ; the universities were expected to fashion the fine gentlemen 
who built up the country and founded an empire. Since the second half 
of the present century the objective of higher education in U.S.A. and 
Western Europe has been to produce the sharp businessman who is alert, 
shrewd and hardworking and who loves to make and spend money. He is 
essentially an entrepreneur, an organiser of the production of wealth —the 
Economic Man. With recent advances in the natural sciences the indus- 
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WHITHER HIGHER EDUCATION ? 


trialist-merchant is being replaced by the manager-technocrat. The uni- 
versities of America and Europe ate now manufacturing such master- 
technocrats by the thousand. In Russia the objective of education is to 
produce technocrats who are also tough Communists. The Russian 
technocrat does not work for his personal profit but for the majesty and 
power of the state. He is dedicated to science and technology as to a re- 
ligious creed. I believe that the advance of both in the U.S.S.R. will be 
maintained and it will be extremely difficult for any other nation ever to 
overtake it. This is evident from the fact that in Russia the Academy 
of Sciences is the most influential body after the Presidium and the 
Council of Ministers and consists of the elite among the scientists, who in 
turn are the elite of society. 


What is the clear objective of higher education in modern India ? 
During the British raj the primary aim of education was to produce the 
well-known ‘Bengali Babi’, or superior clerk, to help to carry on the 
administration at its lower levels. Since independence the aim has been 
somewhat glorified into the manufacture of the educated man for the higher 
services. At the present time the Indian universities are yet working in 
the moulds of the past, but at a slightly higher level to help to man 
the higher services. In place of the I.C.S. we have the I.A.S. dominat- 
ing the educational scene but producing a second-class service man with a 
lower sense of responsibility and with a still lower standard of thorough- 
ness. The Chinese mandarin with his love of scholarship and the Confu- 
cian code of conduct for the gentleman has been swept away by 
the rising tide of Communism in China. It will not be long before the 
glorified ‘Bengali Sahib’ is also swept off the Indian scene by overwhelm- 
ing outside forces that are developing in India. The days of the bureau- 
crat as such, even in Europe, are numbered, for the technocrat is fast 
advancing into the high seats hitherto occupied by him. Our universi- 
ties will soon have to make up their minds as to the kind of education 
our best men should have. With free elementary education to come, the 
universities will be flooded with mere numbers, who will secure degrees 
in higher education but will be unable to secure adequate employment in 
the services. Already there is a shift in the direction of our education and 
emphasis is being placed more on science than the humanities ; we are pro- 
viding for more science teaching and for the moment turning out more en- 
gineering and medical graduates. It will be apparent that the change in 
our education system is in consonance with trends in other parts of the 
world ; but so far this change has been slow and mostly unconscious be- 
cause it arises out of an insidious imitation of the West. The time has 
come when our universities must decide whether the object of higher edu- 
cation is to produce the gentleman-bureaucrat or the business-technologist 
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of the American type or the missionary-technologist of the Russian 
type. 


To my mind, without denying science and fully accepting the scien- 
tific method of acquiring knowledge, the Indian universities must formulate 
a new objective of education which will not only be in consonance with 
our past traditions but also meet the pressing needs of the future. It is 
estimated that the U.S.A. alone produced 30,000 engineers in 1956 ; by 
the same standard the U.S.S.R produced 70,000 engineers during the 
same year. At the 10-year school stage every pupil in Russia has had four 
years in chemistry, five years of physics and six of biology. A Russian 
child of ten years thus has a better scientific education than an American 
graduate. What the U.S.S.R. is doing today China and other Commu- 
nist countries will do tomorrow, until the world will be teeming with 
scientists and technologists, all joining in the mad race of material pro- 
duction, called progress. India also needs large numbers of science gra- 
duates for helping to abolish primary proverty and bringing a decent 
standard of material living. We dare not neglect the achievement of 
material sciences abroad, considering that India is almost in the centre of 
an under-developed Asia, wistfully watching the ‘progressive’ West. But | 
suggest that in this we need not copy the West, or if we do we should 
copy with a difference. India need not become a second-class China or 
a third-class Russia in the pursuit of material prosperity promised by the 
dogmatic technocrat; nor will it accept the religion of progress through 
science which has inspired the West for the last 300 years. 


I believe our Indian universities can teach the sciences and turn out 
technical graduates in a large way to meet the demand for greater produc- 
tion. But I do not think India will ever be able to come abreast of the 
Russian or even of the Chinese standard within measurable time. We will 
be able to make more of the machines that others make and run them 
almost as efficiently, but we shall never be able to love the physical scien- 
ces or to like big machines as others do. Educated Indians have disliked 
manual labour and depreciated manual skills for so many centuries that 
they are now incapable of the arduous discipline necessary for acquiring 
the ‘‘feel’’ for the machine. Our social system has relegated manual work 
to the sudra and skilled craftsmen have no better status. Most of them 
in various occupations are Moslems or their good copies, the Sikhs. But 
we succeeded in preparing the ‘clerk’ at all levels, who had to be careful, 
exact and regular for doing his job. He was a complicated modern pro- 
duct, but the universities succeeded because his education fitted into the 
traditional system of manufacturing the ‘pandit’. It will be difficult to 
graft the pandit-become-clerk on a scientist-become-technologist. It will 
be an arduous task for the universities to give the training of fitters, fore- 
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WHITHER HIGHER EDUCATION ? 


men and overseers the prestige of an educated clerk and we know that very 
often this clerk peers through the thin veneer of an engineer and jeers at 
him. Our engineers have clean hands and white shirts! Look at the pre- 
judice against craft-centred Basic Education and the cry against sweated 
child labour. The educated in India may come to realise the utter necess- 
ity of more manual labour and the value of technical skills but will hardly 
accept the ‘dignity’ of labour. His mind and his body are not made that 
way. This way our men will probably remain second to so many others. 
But this traditional disability need not stand in the way of our excellence in 
other lines. We have done very well in the past, not in physics but in 
metaphysics. We have also done well in the sciences of the mind, like 
logic, psychology and ethics. In fact Buddhism was based on a profound 
study of psychology grafted on active ethics. What tapas was for a 
Hindu, dhydna was for a Buddhist. But unfortunately both Hinduism and 
Buddhism developed psychology and ethics for individuals and not for so- 
ciety. The time has come for the Indian universities to develop the facul- 
ties of the mind so as to build up the social sciences and sociological studies 
that have been more or less neglected in the West. The world let alone 
theology long ago and is not very much enamoured of metaphysics or even 
philosophy as such. But the world needs a basic change in the attitudes 
of mind, conscious and sub-conscious, so as to overtake and fit into the 
rapid changes in our physical environment. In this India can lead if it 
wills, instead of being merely a camp follower in the field of the physical 
sciences. The social sciences, based on the study of the mind of the in- 
dividual and society, leading to adequate changes in attitudes of mind have 
so far been overlooked in the West. It is just dawning on the best men 
of the West that they can be no more neglected except at the peril of the 
world. 


According to Bertrand Russell the history of man is a history of confli- 
cts : conflict of men with nature ; of man with man ; and of man with himself. 
Conflicts are the very web of life and will persist. The conflicts of man with 
nature are nearly over and his power over nature can now be used for his 
good or, maybe, for his extermination. But man has yet an unending war 
within, which was originally a reflection of the warfare without but has 
now become a source of warfare within. The real war of man is with 
man and so within himself. With the terrifying control over nature which 
man today commands and with the conflict within himself unabated, the 
pattern of the competitive man has become technically obsolete. What 
is wanted is a mind in harmony with others and so with himself. The 
world demands a coéperative and a socially harmonious man to be able 
to survive in this dangerous world. Our own great men and education- 
ists have emphasised the crises of the world as crises in the soul and 
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spirit of man, arising out of his excessive powers over nature and lack of 
control over himself. It should be the function of Indian universities 
to prepare the harmonious man who is reconciled within himself and so 
with society. There is less need of the ‘good individual’ than of the ‘good 
neighbour’ and the good community man. We in India have at all times 
produced the mahatmd, but have hardly attempted the preparation of the 
good neighbour and helper of the community. This should be the attain- 
able task of our universities. 


The world today can easily be one of plenty for all or one of utter 
destruction. It is, however, no longer necessary to be competitive or aggres- 
Sive in a world which can do away with the poor and have-nots. The 
habit of the acquisitive mind which thinks too much of itself is an anach- 
ronism and a peril to life. To get and to grab at the cost of others was 
always bad ethics but has now become bad business. To get and to give, 
or, better still, to share our plenty with others should be the modern ethic 
that should arise out of a new psychology. Vinoba has taught the poor 
this psychology of sharing their poverty for the good of the community. 
The West can easily learn the lesson of sharing the surplus riches with the 
world. What is required is a new attitude of mind in harmony with other 
minds to resolve the conflicts within. What has been taught by Gandhi 
and Vinoba, the educationists of the world, should be learnt by our uni- 
versities to meet the terrific impact of the new world on man. Both tra- 
dition and the crisis of the age are in their favour. 
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Devotional 
Airs Dear to Gandhi 


MAHENDRA N. PANDIA 


Gandhi presents one of those rare and delectable sights of a statesman 
who introduced the purifying, sanctifying touch of spirituality and ethics 
into the somewhat suffocating and, at times, dreary and dismal, not to 
say unwholesome, atmosphere of politics. He addressed prayer meetings 
asa thing of routine, and at his dsram a strict, rigid regimen required 
that Divine intercession should be sought and, when possible, obtained, 
irrespective of the name by which such assistance was invoked. He thus 
becomes a type of the wise who worked for the attainment of peaceful and 
active co-existence in a world of conflicting religions and set an enviable 
lesson that posterity and the world could well follow. 


‘All the religions of the world and their prophets speak of the sup- 
reme virtue of tolerance and harmony, and man is superior to the sys- 
tem he propounds’, he used to say. Hence a brief study of his favourite 
hymns chosen from the different religions would be helpful in under- 
standing his wide and catholic mind, which opened itself out to the winds 
from all quarters. The prayers he heard and recited cover many faiths and 
languages. 


In the Asram Bhajandavali, there are songs from Narsimh and Mira(n), 
Tulsidas and Kabir, Tikaram and Namdev; verses from the Bhagavadgita 
and the Upanisads ; and passages from the Bible and Guru Nanak. *When 
doubts assail me, haunt me, when disapppointments stare me in the face, 
and J see not one ray of hope on the horizon, | turn to the Bhagavad Gita 
and find a verse to comfort me, and I immediately begin to smile in the 
midst of overwhelming sorrow’, Gandhi wrote on one occasion; on an- 
other, he admitted that the Sermon on the Mount went ‘straight to my heart 
and delighted me’. 
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For him rivalry between religions did not exist and he said once to 
Louis Fischer, ‘I am a Christian and a Hindu, and a Moslem and a Jew’. 
He saw in all faiths the manifestation of the same omnipresence whom 
people call by various names in their state of semi-enlightenment. In 
the words of President Rajendra Prasad, ‘all his acts took on a semi- 
religious colour—his self-purificatory fasts, his sacrificial spinning, his 
Inner Voice, his day of silence, his insistence on truth and non-violence, 
his prayer meetings’. His songs counsel obedience to the Merciful spirit ; 
there is in them a prayer for Light and Truth and Guidance ; also the 
conviction that Truth alone would prevail ; and the realisation that anger 
leads to confusion and that in turn to loss of memory, till ultimately 
intelligence withers and with it man perishes. There are lines from Tulsi 
and Sirdas stressing that God is the strength of the weak and the 
oppressed. There are pleas for the removal of pride, passion and egoism. 


Hiranmayena patrena satyasya apihitam mukham, 
Tat tvam piisan apavrnu satya-dharmaya drstaye. 


These lines from the Jsa Upanisad stress the need for truth in life. 


Satyam eva jayate na anrtam, 
Satyera panthda vitato devayanah. 
Yena a@kramanti rsayo hi aptakamd, 
Yatra tat satyasya paramam nidhadnam. 


Here again is emphasized his sincere belief that ‘Truth alone will win in the 
end’. 

The verses from the Gitd stress again not the sectarian point of view 
but the ethical and moral, and hence the necessary attitude to life. Gandhi 
had a penchant for those lines that described the sthita-prajfia—one who 
remained rock-like in the midst of the storms of the world. The state of 
bliss is to be reached by the renunciation of passions, withdrawal of the 
senses and self-control. 


A verse from the Dvddasa-pafijarikd lays emphasis on the emptiness 
of wealth and of material possessions and of their want of utility. 


The Hindi bhajans from Sirdas, Kabir, Tulsi, Nanak, all speak of 
ethical and spiritual values. Utter dedication to and absolute confidence in 
God are the keynotes. 

Raghuvura tumko meri laj, 

Sada sadaé mai(n) saran tihdri tum bade garibnivaj 

Patit-udharan birud tihadro sravanana suni avdj. 
—sings Tulsi and puts his hand in the hand of Raghuvir Rama. 


Suneri mai(n)ne nirbal ke bal Ram. 
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DEVOTIONAL AIRS DEAR TO GANDHI 


—‘The strength of the weak is in Rama, so I have heard’, declares Sirdas, 
the blind poet, bringing courage to the meek, the humble and the lowly. 


How very touching, realistic and moving are his words describing 
man’s turning away from his Maker ina spirit of ingratitude, cold and 
repellent and chilling. 


Mosam kaun kutil khal kami, 
Jina tanu diyo tahi bisaradyo aiso nimak harami. 


—and we see therein our own faults and our falling-away standards. 


The place of love in life, love ennobling and pure, the poet 
describes in : 


Sabse ti(n)ci prem sagdi.... 
Prem ke bas nrpa-seva kinhi(n) ap bane hari nai, 
Rajasuyajna Yudhisthira kino(n) tame(n) jith uthai. 
We are introduced into the mysticism of the Unknown with Kabir’s : 


Ghi(n)ghat ka pata khola re, 
Toko piv milenge. 


—and we see why pride of youth and wealth is futile. 


From Mira(n)bai and Narsimh Mehta of Gujarat come hymns of 
high value, which once again strike the note of renunciation of worldly 
goods, of self-abasement and self-surrender, of self-effacement even : 


Mere to Girdhar Gopal disara na koi, 
Diisara na koi sadho sakal loka joi. 


‘Save for Girdhar Gopal, there is none other for Mira(n) the world over. 
He gives her happiness and He is dear to her. She would be his servant, 
his hand-maid, and sing carols all the time.’ 


And thus it goes on; words from across the corridors of remote 
time strike our ears, the words of Raidaés, Akha, Mansir, Nazir, Pritam, 
Dayaram, Brahmanand, KeSav, Dhiro, and many others, all counselling 
the hearers to turn to the path of rectitude or renunciation or the good of 
others. 

Vaisnava jana to tene kahie je pida pardi jane re, 
Paraduhkhe upakar kare toye mana abhimdan na Gne re. 
Sakal lokma&(n) sahune vande nindé na kare keni re, 
Vac kach mana niscal radkhe dhan dhan janani teni re. 


—Narsimh’s winged, inspired words that are rightly and deservedly famous. 
This description of the vaisnava jana (the true gentleman) is one that is true 
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of all places and times and a piece of wisdom worthy of the highest praise. 
It was Gandhi’s aim to live up to this ideal and we, too, should ever 
strive to reach out to this perfection of man. Shakespeare’s Hamlet 
speaks of ‘What a piece of work is a man, how noble in reason...’. But 
Narsimh Mehta speaks of man’s higher spiritual possibilities —and Gandhi 
desired this to be the common aim and the common striving. Narsimh 
would have us all remember God and forsake possessiveness if we are to 
assess ourselves truly and effectively. 


Thus run the hymns that Gandhi loved to hear and recite, hymns that 
chastened and subdued the run-away mind, deluded by the will-o’-the- 
wisp of material prosperity and the ignoble strife of the madding crowd. 
His prayer is heard who asks for himself, nothing, for others, all that is 
good and pure ; who confesses without concealment, who rises a better man, 
humble, devout, strong in faith ; who repents his wrongs and resolves to go 
higher with calm of mind, all passions spent, a dedicated spirit, selfless and 
true, believing that more things are wrought by prayer than this world 
dreams of. 


Thus the hymns dear to Gandhi preached no doctrinaire or narrow 
religion, advocated no bigotry, countenanced no hatred or ill-will. They 
spoke of self-purification and self-confession, of renunciation and of love 
supreme— amor vincit omnia—and thus paved the way for a world wherein 
all could live in a friendly brotherhood of men under the wide and benign 
fatherhood of God. In these lines, anthologised from the scriptures of 
many lands and peoples, there is nothing that even the most devout or the 
least enlightened would find objectionable, that time would disapprove, or 
that our widening, extending horizons of knowledge would render stale, flat 
or out of date. Herein lie the proven wisdom and experience of countless 
men and of many centuries. Herein lie the seeds of the new world order we 
are all so manfully striving to build, of the better scheme of things we are 
aiming at. Our universe, so the poets would have us believe, was built to 
the notes of music ; why then should not our brave new world of the mor- 


row be rebuilt to the lilt of so much music combinec wtih so much 
wisdom ? 


Gandhi thus offers, even posthumously, a solution to a tired and 
weary, confused and impoverished world, a solution quite in keeping with 
the culture of the Indian nation, its history and its people, and which 
humanity can now ignore only at its peril. He has proved the possibility of 
the religious co-existence that is so necessary today, so that man might 
break the walls his hands have constructed in their folly and unwisdom 
and which separate what they should unify and protect and cherish. 
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Letters to 


The Editor, Gandhi Marg. 
Sir, 


I read Ethel Mannin’s letter on 
Dr Schweitzer and was much pain- 
ed. Iam one of the numerous ad- 
mirers who were struck with grief 
when Reginald Reynolds died pre- 
maturely. I am sure if he were alive 
he would have disapproved of what 
his dear wife has written and per- 
haps would have burst into verse 
over it. I was an admiring reader 
of his rhymes in New Statesman 
every week, in which he castigated 
people with love and great ability. 


The Nobel Prize authorities did 
well in honouring Dr Schweitzer. 
That they did not honour Gandhi 
need not irritate anyone, for the 
loss is only theirs. And 1 for one 
would not like Gandhi or Christ to 
compete for any such awards. 


C. Rajagopalachari. 


60, Bazlullah Road, 
Tyagarayanagar, 
Madras 17. 

































the Editor 


The Editor, Gandhi Marg. 


Sir, 


I went through with pleasure the 
Jetter by Ethel Mannin on ‘Dr 
Schweitzer and Respect for Life’ 
published in your issue of January 
1959. The extract from Young India 
which you have published at the 
end of her letter is sufficient reply 
to her. In my article I never men- 
tioned that Dr Schweitzer is ‘a 
pacifist’ ; 1 have not also considered 
his political views -- whether his at- 
titude to the Africans is ‘strictly 
paternal’ or whether he is ‘a bene- 
volent imperialist’. 1 was concern- 
ed only with his general attitude 
towards respect for life as a whole. 
The assessment of the two persona- 
lities—the Mahatma as a great man, 
and Dr Schweitzer as a_ briliant 
man—is a matter of personal 
opinion. Regarding the non-award 
of the Nobel Peace Prize to Gandhi, 
I should like to draw the attention 
of Ethel Mannin to my article pub- 
lished in the January 1957 issue of 
Gandhi Marg, in which I had 
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quoted a paragraph from a publica- 
tion of the Nobel Foundation, 
Nobel, the Man and His Prizes. 
That I think is sufficient expression 
of regret for the omission on the 
part of the authorities of the 
Foundation. 


K. P. Sankara Menon. 
Sankar Vilas, 
Parur, Kerala. 


The Editor, Gandhi Marg. 
Sir, 


Ethel Mannin begins her impor- 
tant contribution to this question! 
by describing my differences with 
Professor Zaehner as a ‘Marxist 
attack’. The worldly wise, familiar 
with the ruderies of Wimbledon and 
Washington, will recognise certain 
implications in this apparent label ; 
but I prefer, since label-sticking is an 
adolescent tiresomeness one cannot 
expect in anyone maturely concern- 
ed with spiritual values, to regard it 
as an undesrved compliment to an 
old friend. Undeserved because 
Marxists are serious students who 
move in communities of Marxist 
scholarship and _ practice which 
receive me only as an occasional 
guest. 


My appreciation of Miss Man- 
nin’s generosity remains undisturb- 
ed by the word | have italicised in 
the following passage: ‘Hitler’s 
Germany had reached a very ad- 
vanced stage of social development 


1. See Gandhi Marg, October 1958. 


but I doubt whether even Mr Dover 
would consider the Nazis and their 
supporters to have been what is 
generally understood by civilised 
people. Yet if one is to equate 
civilisation with material progress, 
as Mr Dover evidently does, Nazi 
Germany was highly civilised.’ 


Overlooking its peculiar ‘even’, 
so obviously introduced for the 
entertainment of my friends by an 
imp in the compositor’s room or 
Miss Mannin’s typewriter, purifies 
the passage somewhat, but leaves 
objections to its analogic structure. 
Is not ‘Hitler’s Germany’ a thought- 
obscuring phrase for a capitalist 
situation in which Germany’s Hitler 
represented the rather common 
German to a quite uncommon 
degree ? Did that Germany reach 
‘a very advanced stage of social 
development’, or had it already 
reached, when Hitler was brought 
to power, a high level of technolo- 
gical skill in circumstances that 
urged expansion and hostility to 
communism at the cost of social 
development ? Is there any basis 
for the assumption, so confidently 
attributed to me, that Nazi Ger- 
many was ‘highly civilised’ because 
it had made some kinds of ‘material 
progress’ ? Surely, it has long been 
clear that Nazi atrocities, like those 
of all aggressive nations, were 
largely motivated by lack of balanc- 
ed material progress. 


Turning to the other complexi- 
ties of Miss Mannin’s letter, I can- 
not deal with those in which she 
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has involved me directly without 
seeming ungrateful to a _ writer 
whose work and example taught me 
many early lessons in materialism. 
I remain stubbornly materialistic, 
while she has found enlightenment, 
but I share her concern for ‘the 
gem-like flame’ (what an interest- 
ing metaphor !) ‘of the human 
spirit’. Moreover, I do not possess 
a ‘telly’, a radio, a refrigerator or a 
washing machine, though I recog- 
nise the cultural potentialities of 
these instruments ; I have not felt 
the need, since I belong with mil- 
lions who walk barefoot, of ‘more 
than one pair of shoes’ ; as a biolo- 
gist, reared in the Indian tradition 
of Albert Howard, Gilbert Fowler 
and Robert McCarrison, I have 
probably been more intimately con- 
cerned with the preservation of 
natural fertility than Miss Mannin ; 
and as a life-long, if sometimes lazy 
and cowardly, participant in the 
struggle against all forms of fascism 
it was natural for me to move 
actively, and from its beginning, in- 
to the campaign against the misuse 
of nuclear power. 


At the same time I have deve- 
loped, inevitably, sufficient respect 
for all living things to be distressed 
by Miss Mannin’s approving refer- 
ence to Hendrik Van Loon’s slick 
gibe at some men and all baboons. 
Professor Zaehner, | am sure, will 
not relish being identified with this 
more than half-forgotten purveyor 
of tabloid knowledge. 


Iam no less distressed by Miss 
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Mannin’s quotation from that other, 
and more fulsome, relic of the 
American ‘twenties, Dhan Gopal 
Mukerji. For | find no understand- 
ing of the dynamics of Gandhian 
teaching, and a positive insult to 
India, in the Mukerji-Mannin invi- 
tation to ‘Behold, she (India) has 
given birth to Gandhi. Having lit 
that candle at the altar of humanity 
she can well afford to be still’ (my 
italics) ‘another thousand years’. 


Nor is it a tribute to Indians to 
be told that India ‘is vastly more 
civilised than America; because 
India produced the Upanisads and 
the Buddha and Mahatma Gandhi’. 
It is wholly irrelevant, and really 
rather comic, to compare a country, 
already rich .in ancient culture 
during the period of the Upanisads 
and Gautama Buddha, with a nation 
built by hard-working immigrants, 
gunmen, slave labour and much 
technological ‘know-how’ in little 
more than three centuries. 


And it is really rather sad that 
Mahatma Gandhi should be includ- 
ed among the proofs of India’s 
spiritual superiority. For India’s 
pride in Gandhi lies in the fact that 
he is more than Indian. He isa 
world figure shaped by world situa- 
tions, professionally educated in 
England, steeled to struggle in the 
harshness of South Africa, and 
greatly influenced by the world reli- 
gions and naturalistic teachings of 
his day. No reasonable American 
would suggest that America is 
‘vastly more civilised’ than India 
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because Thoreau was one of 
Gandhi’s acknowledged masters ; 
and no reasonable Indian can afford 
the temptation, placed in our way 
by Miss Mannin, to put on airs be- 
cause Gandhi was born at Por- 
bandar. 


Finally, I regret that Miss Man- 
nin, having announced impressively 
that we should ‘define our terms’, 
trails us through a labyrinth of words 
without defining them. What is 
civilisation ? Miss Mannin does not 
tell us, though she gives the impres- 
sion of possessing secret knowledge 
which enables her to say that the 
definition of civilisation in the 
Concise Oxford Dictionary is ‘quite 
Startingly inadequate’. The actual 
definition, which she misquotes, is 
a ‘stage, especially advanced stage, 
in social development’. 


Can Miss Mannin improve this 
definition ? It would be a service if 
she can. Meanwhile, since | am 
unable to improve it myself, I accept 
it as adequate, within the intention 
to be concise, and in accordance 
with history. For civilisation began 
when groups of men turned from 
gathering and hunting their food to 
cultivating it—and advanced with 
every subsequent gain in control 
over nature. 


In other words, the growth of 
civilisation, and with it of culture 
and aesthetic responses and values, 
has always depended closely on 
material progress. Indeed, if the 
examples cited by Miss Mannin as 


illustrating the ‘distinctions between 
material and spiritual’ were expand- 
ed into a catalogue, every item in it 
would emphasise the unity of 
material and spiritual. 


Materialistic philosophy, as | 
know it, is based on this under- 
standing. It promotes a unitary 
approach, not a dichotomous one; 
and it is a sheer travesty of the 
truth to insinuate that those who 
have it are not at least as concerned 
about ugliness, boredom, distrac- 
tions, useless gadgetry and all the 
rest of it as Professor Zachner and 
Miss Mannin, who have somehow 
failed to discuss the role of the 
profit motive in stimulating what 
Veblen called ‘conspicuous con- 
sumption’. 


Gandhi, too, had a_ unitary 
materialistic approach, into which 
he fitted qualifications, reservations 
and opinions on_industrialisation 
that were opposed by some of his 
closest colleagues. In fact, the 
Indian struggle was able to survive 
its tremendous internal conflicts be- 
cause he knew, as every Svarajist 
did, that freedom from ‘the insult 
of living in a puppet’s world’, as 
Tagore had put it, was also freedom 
to nourish material progress ; and so 
to release Indian culture—the 
‘Indian soul’ in the language of 
complicated devotees of Gandhian 
simplicity—from the weeds that 
prevented its flowering. 


Unitary thinking, Miss Mannin’s 
letter forces me to add, breeds com- 
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passion and  humility—and in 
Gandhi these qualities flowed over 
to a truly saintly extent. The com- 
munist way was not his, but Miss 
Mannin’s assertion, as confident 
and rhetorically encircled as her 
account of the horrors of Western 
living, that ‘Marxism. . . is a nega- 
tion of civilisation’ would have 
grieved him greatly. He would have 
thought it contrary to respect for 
the ‘human spirit’ and the ideal of 
brotherhood ; and he would have 
asked himself if a thousand million 
or so people in the communist 
countries were so lacking in vision 
and courage that they allowed 
themselves to be ‘bound and deli- 
vered’ by a few sinister Marxists 
into ‘the perilous darkness of illu- 
sion’. He might not have thought 
about the consequences of attracting 
rather commonly ‘exceptional 
people’ as disciples, but I do. 


Cedric Dover. 
Brentford, Middlessex. 


The Editor, Gandhi Marg. 


Sir, 


As | am writing a book on 
Gandhi’s humour, I shall be very 
thankful if any of your readers will 
be kind enough to write to me of 
any instances of Gandhi’s humour 
or jokes with them (or with any 
others they know of) for inclusion 
in the volume. I wish to show 
Gandhi as a warm-hearted person 
who could share and enjoy a joke 
and with whom a smile and a joke 
were usual and not exceptional. | 
have collected as many instances of 
Gandhi’s humour as can be found 
in Gandhi literature and it is the un- 
recorded personal instances readers 
know of that I am looking for. 


S. Durai Raja Singam. 


Kuantan, Malaya. 
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M. B. Byles. Footprints of Gautama 
the Buddha. London. Rider. 16s. 


Though everyone in India, even 
quite young children, knows some- 
thing about the Buddha, and scho- 
lars know a great deal, I have found 
very few in the ranks of the fairly 
well educated who know much be- 
yond the story of his early life and 
a few famous sayings from his 
teaching. Such books as there are 
tend to be either meant for school 
children or far too scholarly for the 
taste of the average man and 
woman. I have rarely. found one 
that strikes the happy medium bet- 
ween these extremes as does this 
one. 


Footprints is not concerned 
with the Buddha’s early life but 
begins with the Enlightenment and 
gives the story of the long years of 
the Buddha’s ministry as reported 
by one of the earliest disciples. 
Though it reads like a novel, at the 
end of every chapter is a list of the 
passages from the sacred scriptures 
from which the material has been 
drawn. 


I know no book on the Buddha 
that gives so vivid a picture of life 
in India in the fifth century B. C., 
and brings out so clearly the charm 
and dynamic quality and sense of 


humour of that supremely great 
personality of ancient India. Anyone 
claiming or aspiring to be a disciple 
of the supremely great personality 
of modern India (as, presumably, 
all readers of Gandhi Marg are) will 
find very great stimulus and interest 
in this book, for though it might 
seem at first sight that the two 
great teachers had different aims 
and methods, a closer scrutiny will 
reveal much common ground. Both 
the Buddha and the Mahatma were 
concerned with the welfare (in the 
fullest sense of that word) of their 
fellowmen, especially ‘the poorest, 
the lowliest and the lost’. Both be- 
lieved implicitly in the power of 
non-violence. Both drew their ins- 
piration and strength from the inner 
life of the spirit. Both had the 
power to win the love and allegiance 
of all sorts and kinds of people 
from the highest to the lowest and 
to draw out the best that lies hidden 
in human nature. Both believed in 
encouraging the higher life of 
women as well as men. 


The author believes that fellow- 
ship between people belonging to 
different religions is both possible 
and desirable, as the Mahatma also 
believed when he made ‘respect for 
and knowledge of religions other 
than one’s own’ one of the founda- 
tion-stones of the Basic Education 
which he pioneered. Anyone wishing 
to build on that stone by widening 
his know ledge of Buddhism could 
hardly do better than read this book. 


Margaret Barr 








